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From Coast 
To Coast... 


Friends of Histadrut will 
gather this Passover at 
the Tump SEDER table to 
recount the ancient tale 
of Jewish liberation and 
the modern saga of na- 


tional rebirth in Israel. 
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This Passover is the time 
for rededication to the 
ideals of freedom, the 
of Labor 
upon which the reborn 


Jewish State is founded. 
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ideals Israel 


This Passover we call 
upon all friends of Hista- 
drut to redouble their 
efforts on behalf of the 
30th anniversary drive of 


the 
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Editorial Comment 


War Clouds Over Israel 


HE STORM cCLoupDs that have been gathering 

menacingly about Israel first became appar- 
ent to the entire world in November, 1953, 
when the three western powers hastened to cen- 
sure Israel over a retaliatory raid on a Jordan 
village while disregarding the guerilla warfare 
which the Arab countries had been waging 
against it for some years. The haste and the 
violence with which Israel was censured, the 
animus that was expressed toward it and, what 
is more important, the lack of any effort to 
restore a durable peace in the area, had the ex- 
pected effects. The Arab countries, now confi- 
dent that they had been given a green light, in- 
tensified their attacks on Israel. The number of 
“infiltrations” increased, the blockade of the 
Suez Canal by Egypt was intensified, murder, 
ambush and robbery became virtually a nightly 
Seeing that the chancelleries of 
the three great western powers had exhausted 
their moral indignation in the Kibya case and 
had no word of condemnation against the in- 
tensified Arab campaign of marauding, the 
Arabs gained “courage”. On March 17 eleven 
Jews were murdered in an ambush on a bus in 
the Negev. Some days passed. The State De- 
partment remained silent. The foreign offices 
of Great Britain and France had nothing to 
say. The UN Mixed Armistice Commission 
which investigated the massacre of eleven Jews 
could not find “sufficient evidence” and refused 
to condemn Jordan. Ten days later a group of 
Israelis retaliated with an attack on the Jor- 
danian village Nahalin. This time the regrets 
from Washington and London were not late in 
coming, and the Mixed Armistice Commission 
(with Israel staying away in protest over its 
lack of action in the Negev murder) found 
Israel guilty of aggression. Anthony Eden, the 
Foreign Minister of England who was somewhat 
less than moved over the Negev massacre, has- 
tened to announce that the matter has to be 


brought before the U.N. 


Bankruptcy of the UN 


The present imminent danger of a renewal 
of full scale warfare in the Middle East is due 
to the failure of the UN to assert its authority 
and to implement its decisions, and this failure 
is due to the vacillating policy of the three west- 
ern powers in past years and to their outright 
attempt to buy Arab friendship more recently. 
The first step in the direction of this bank- 


ruptcy occurred six years ago when all the 
Arab countries attacked Israel and tried to wipe 
out the new country whose existence as a sov- 
ereign state was sanctioned by the General 
Assembly of the UN. The UN then did not 
lift a finger to stop the Arab invasion. 

When the Arabs were almost miraculously 
beaten in the field and were on the verge of 
total collapse, the UN stepped in and negotiated 
an armistice. The provisions of this armistice 
were flaunted by the Arabs from the day they 
were signed, yet the UN did nothing to enforce 
them. Contrary to the armistice terms and to 
international law Egypt imposed a blockade on 
shipping to Israel through the Suez Canal; Jor- 
dan refused to abide by its own commitments 
to allow free access to the Hebrew University, 
Hadassah Hospital and to the holy places in 
Jerusalem. The UN shut its eyes to these vio- 
lations. Syria used its armed forces on more 
than one occasion in an attempt to halt Israel’s 
economic developments on Israeli territory. Iraq, 
which has no common frontier with Israel, never 
signed an armistice agreement and in addition 
to its vicious war propaganda against Israel, has 
acted in a warlike manner ever since. At the 
present time Iraq has kidnapped and keeps im- 
prisoned, contrary to all international usage, 
three Israeli citizens who were on a plane that 
had to make a forced landing in Iraq. 

The failure of the UN to assert its authority 
has now resulted in a virtual breakdown of the 
armistice agreements. When Israel asked the 
UN to convoke a meeting with Jordan to review 
outstanding problems, as the UN had to under 
Article 12 of the armistice agreement, Jordan 
refused to attend. Brought up before the UN 
Security Council for its continued blockade of 
Israel in the Suez Canal, Egypt bluntly an- 
nounced that it would not obey. And when 
Syrian batteries fired on Israeli fishing boats in 
the Sea of Galilee, which is entirely within 
Israel’s jurisdiction, the UN chief suggested 
that it might be a good idea if the Israelis re- 
frained from fishing there, seeing that the 
Syrians didn’t like this. 


Soviet Intrusion 


The consistent surrender to every Arab whim, 
even when these run counter to international 
law and to signed agreements, ostensibly in an 
effort to win Arab friendship in the struggle 
between East and West, has produced another 
major consequence of farreaching importance. 
A door has been opened into the Middle East 
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for the Soviet Union. Twice within recent 
weeks the Soviet Union has imposed its veto on 
disputes in this area. The first time occurred 
when the Security Council considered Syria’s 
complaint that Israel had no right to build a 
power station in a demilitarized zone. The sec- 
ond time the Soviet Union vetoed a resolution 
calling on Egypt to refrain from interfering 
with Israeli shipping. The Soviet action is un- 
derstandable from its point of view. Turmoil 
in the Middle East, or anywhere outside its own 
territory, is to its advantage. But the self-defeat- 
ing policy of the western powers, which made 
possible these vetoes and gave the Soviet Union 
an influential voice in an area which the West 
seeks to keep under its influence, is harder to 
grasp. It almost seems that no price, not even 
the introduction of Russia into the Middle East, 
is too high to pay for Arab friendship. The 
two Soviet vetoes could not have happened had 
the UN and the western powers refrained from 
pampering the Arab countries. The case of 
Egypt need not have been brought before the 
Security Council a second time. The UN had 
ordered Egypt to keep the Suez Canal open as 
far back as 1951. The only thing to be done 
was to enforce the order. In the case of Syria 
the situation was similiar. The UN authorities 
had ruled that Syria had no right to interfere 
in peaceful economic developments within Israel. 
It was only necessary to stand by this rule. This 
the UN failed to do. 


Arabs Provoke War 


The consequence of these vacillations and 
surrenders on the part of the UN, and of the 
Republican Administration’s New Look in the 
Middle East, is that the area has been brought 
perilously close to full scale warfare. Encour- 
aged by these developments the Arab countries 
now feel secure in the support of the great 
powers and are provoking war with Israel. Jor- 
dan, which is Great Britain’s kept puppet, 
appears to have been selected by the Arab League 
to stage the final provocations. The increased 
violence along its border with Israel is not an 
accident but a revealing symptom of the Arab 
war strategy. The violence is accompanied by 
the type of boundless insolence that goes before 
an attack. The bloodthirsty call of the king 
of Saudi Arabia, the outright anti-Semitic cam- 
paigns of Arab diplomatic officials in this coun- 
try, the unheard of meddling of Arab politicians 
who would now dictate to the United States in 
such internal matters as tax policies, the cynical 
statement of the premier of Jordan that the 
Jews had murdered themselves in the Negev, 
these and many similar outbursts show that 
the Arab countries now feel they are free to 
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strike at Israel a second time. In their mounting 
senselessness and fury these recall Hitler’s rant. 
ings just before he unleashed the world war. 

% * + 


Zero hour for the Middle East appears to be 
not far off. The very intensity of Arab attacks, 
and the resulting more frequent Israeli retalia- 
tions, have overshadowed the importance of 
individual incidents. The important question 
now is not which party is to be censured for 
a certain incident. The armistice agreements 
are in a state of collapse, and the meetings of 
the truce commissions have become formalities. 
The question now is war or peace in the Middle 
East. 

Israel has all along pleaded for a permanent 
peace with its neighbors. The Arabs have re- 
fused to recognize even Israel’s right to exist. 
It is now the urgent duty of the great powers 
to convoke such a peace conference. Failure to 
do so will no longer mean even a continuation 
of the unhappy status quo. Developments have 
proceeded too far to allow of this. 

Will the State Department now face the sit- 
uation in the Middle East with courage? Will 
it take the initiative in supplanting a no longer 
tenable armistice arrangement with the only 
possible alternative — a fair and permanent 
peace? Or will it look on passively while one 
of the most crucial areas in the world is plunged 
into warfare whose gruesome consequences can 
only too readily be foreseen? 


Nazis—‘‘Real” and “Nominal” 


‘Tm ry-rour PERCENT of the diplomatic corps 

of West Germany today consists of former 
Nazis. But the Bonn government assures the 
world that these diplomats were not “real” 
Nazis, only “nominal” ones, and hastens to ex- 
plain that it really had no choice in the matter 
of their appointment: it was impossible to find 
enough untainted ones to fill the ranks of the 
diplomatic corps which now consists of a total 
of 874. 

The Bonn government’s plaintive explana- 
tion is shocking in its implications. Western 
Germany has a population of more than forty 
million and among this immense mass of human- 
ity with its countless thousands of trained pro- 
fessional men and women it was impossible to 
find less than one thousand persons unblemished 
by membership in the Nazi party capable of 
holding diplomatic posts. (It should also be 
borne in mind that not every diplomatic official 
is an ambassador.) 

The assurance from Bonn that these former 
Nazis had been only “nominal” members of the 
party is not very convincing. What was the 
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nature of a “nominal” Nazi? Does it mean that 
he did not personally stoke the furnaces, or 
turn on the gas, in the extermination camps? 
Or is the definition “nominal” to be understood 
that these people disagreed with the Nazi phil- 
osophy and activities but lacked even the min- 
imal courage required to refrain from becoming 
members of the organization? Even if we were 
to give these people the benefit of all possible 
doubts, it seems to us that the Bonn govern- 
ment should have shown regard for world sen- 
sibilities by keeping them out of its diplomatic 
corps in which capacity they represent Ger- 
many to the outside world. We cannot help 
feeling that had it wanted to, Germany could 
have managed a while longer with 600 instead 
of 874 diplomatic officers. 

The true attitude of Western Germany is 
revealed in its appointment of Peter Pfeiffer, a 
former Nazi (“nominal”, no doubt), as its ob- 
server at the United Nations. In this case only 
a single person was involved and the Bonn gov- 
erment certainly could have found another man 
without a Nazi past to act as its observer in 
the UN, yet, despite protests from many quar- 
ters, it insisted on its choice of Pfeiffer. It is this 
insistence on the appointment of a former Nazi, 
when many other choices were available, that 
makes us doubt whether the thirty-four per- 
cent of former Nazis in the diplomatic corps 
are not also the result of an affinity rather than 
a shortage of more properly qualified candidates. 


A Message from the 
Republican National Committee 


THE OTHER DAY we received a message from 

the Republican National Committee in 
Washington. It was a brief letter introducing 
“the first of a series of articles on Jews holding 
high positions in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion.” The article was about a certain Maxwell 
M. Rabb, whom the President “recently elevated 
toa higher rank . . .” and it proceeded to describe 
Mr. Rabb not only as a competent official, but 
also as a man who “studied for five years at 
the Hebrew School . . .” who “speaks with 
nostalgia about the Sabbath atmosphere at his 
parents’ home. . .” whose “very presence in the 
White House, his public appearance as a proud 
Jew is a strong warning to anti-Jewish elements 
not to attempt” any anti-Semitic monkey 
shines. From the article submitted by the Re- 
publican National Committee it appears that 
anti-Israel elements, too, “must restrain their 
hostility against the Jewish State because of 
Rabb’s position in the White House.” To clinch 
the matter the article concludes: “It may be 
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recalled that a few years ago Mr. Rabb visited 
the State of Israel and came back filled with 
genuine Jewish enthusiasm about the Holy 
Land.” 

A propaganda handout, we thought as we 
glanced through the message and the article, and 
were about to consign both of them without 
further ado to the receptacle we reserve for this 
type of literature. But then the fact that this 
type of handout originated with the Republican 
National Committee made us stop and think. 
We could not recall ever having received such 
an appeal from a national political party before. 
This, at last, seemed to be something new under 
the sun. That the Republican Party wants Jews 
to feel favorably disposed toward it is only 
natural. But what made them think that our 
attitude toward the Administration will be 
governed by whether they appoint one, or a 
thousand, Jews to important posts? Are appoint- 
ments now being made in Washington on a 
basis of catering to one or another of the reli- 
gious groups in the country instead of on the 
basis of individual merit? And what, we won- 
dered further, have this official’s attendance at 
a Hebrew School, his nostalgia for the Sabbath 
atmosphere and his impressions of the Holy 
Land to do with the matter? Are these criteria 
for promotion in the present Administration? 
And is it wise, in an effort to catch a few votes 
for a none-too-popular party, to present some 
Jewish official of whom few have ever heard in 
the light of a virtual dictator before whom anti- 
Israel elements tremble and anti-Jewish ele- 
ments stand in dread, and add the meaningful 
hint that “Jewish and Zionist leaders have an 
open door to him”? We do nof think it is wise, 
even if only because it is untrue. The anti- 
Israel elements in the Administration, alas, have 
been having their own sweet way in total dis- 
regard of Mr. Rabb’s alleged nostalgia for the 
Sabbath atmosphere, we may add. 

We are inclined to assume that the publicity 
authors of the Republican National Committee 
mean well with their series of articles, that they 
merely blundered in their enthusiastic desire to 
corral votes wherever these are to be had. We 
would therefore like to suggest to them the fol- 
lowing: Jews will judge the Republican Admin- 
istration on the basis of its policies and achieve- 
ments at home and abroad. That these achieve- 
ments are to date somewhat less than brilliant 
is a fact rarely disputed. The presence and of- 
ficial status of individual Jews in the Adminis- 
tration and their private tastes are entirely be- 
side the point and will not in themselves endear 
the Republicans to the Jewish part of the elec- 
torate. 
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Exile 


by Ben Halpern 


OME TIME AFTER the State of Israel was es- 

tablished, we in the Labor Zionist movement 
had a “conference of intellectuals.” A new and 
crucial fact had arisen to change the whole face 
of Jewish existence, and we knew what the 
times demanded of us; so we got together our 
little roster of thinkers in order to redefine the 
situation. It was then that I first learned how 
one could continue to be a Zionist—yet vehe- 
mently oppose the suggestion that the Jewish 
situation in America is somehow “abnormal.” 


By now one has to make an effort to recollect 
what things were like at that time, even though 
the intellectual clichés we live with today were 
then being molded. It was a climate in which 
Koestler was declaring that the rise of Israel as a 
State freed him from the duty to be a Jew; when 
rabbis (Zionists) were proposing that the Star 
of David and the hymn Hatikvah should no 
longer be used at Jewish assemblies in America, 
since they were now symbols of a foreign state; 
and when in the Hebrew journals a semantic 
discussion had long been going on to find other 
terms than the traditional “Exile” for coun- 
tries outside the land of Israel—such terms as 
“Dispersion,” “Outside the Land,” and so on. 


All that was familiar enough; and I thought 
I knew what discretion was required in the 
interests of a statement on which a whole con- 
ference could agree. But I found that there was 
still a good deal I had to learn. We had a com- 
mittee to prepare resolutions—among other mat- 
ters—on the relations between Diaspora Jewry 
and Israel. We were careful to leave the word 
“exile” out of our formulas. But the word we 
should have guarded ourselves against was some- 
thing totally unexpected. It turned out that 
there was another expression that was consid- 
ered bad, because derogatory. It was not enough 
not to call American Jewry an “Exile”; it was 
just as reprehensible to call it a “Diaspora”. 


It took quite a while for this attitude to be- 
come comprehensible to me. After all, I thought, 
Diaspora means nothing but “dispersion”, it is 
a purely spatial conception—practically a di- 
rect translation of the idea that certain Jewish 
communities live outside and around Israel. Why 
should it be objectionable? Jewish communities 
do live outside and around Israel. And surely, 
none would claim that the word “Diaspora” 
implies dual loyalties, or suggests that American 
Jews are being oppressed, or really want to live 


elsewhere. Why did the two rabbis on our 


committee so violently oppose it? 


AXt THE TIME, of course, there was no oppor- 

tunity to indulge mere curiosity. We had 
to agree on something so that we could formu- 
late a resolution on the relations between Israel 
and the Jews in other countries. That, by the 
way, is precisely how we dealt with the diff- 
culty: everywhere that “Exile” or “Diaspora” 
would be proper, we substituted (heedless of 
awkwardness) “the Jews,” or “the Jewries of 
other countries.” One can imagine that if we 
quibbled over a point like this, there were other 
disagreements that kept us occupied till the last 
possible moment before it was time to present 
our resolutions. So I never got a chance to ask 
the rabbis just what “Diaspora” meant to them; 
though if I must confess weakness, I was too 
irritated with them just then to want to. But 
since that day, I find myself speculating again 
and again on the connotations which “Diaspora” 
might have had for those representative Ameri- 
can Jews—the meaning the word had, not just 
for the rabbis themselves, but for their congre- 
gation too, since they referred repeatedly to their 
laymen congregants, and ¢heir reaction to the 
word “Diaspora” in trying to convince us that 
we should strictly avoid using it. 


I can imagine whole theories of contemporary 
Jewish life which might be implied in refusing 
to call American Jewry “Diaspora”. Dispersion 
is scattering; hence it suggests a center, and 
fragments scattered around the center. Did the 
rabbis and their congregations wish to contend 
that America was just as much a center in 
Jewry as Israel? Or did they simply want to 
avoid having any single word for all Jewries 
outside Israel, preferring to say “other coun- 
tries’ —as much as to deny that all Jewries out- 
side Israel have but a single fate, or to argue 
that American Jewry has a destiny of its own, 
not to be lumped together with other Jewries? 
All that is possible, but the most plausible ex- 
planation (I usually conclude) is a simpler one: 
The word “Diaspora” just had no clear meaning 
for them. They simply saw it used wherever 
“Exile” was really meant, and they reacted to 
it exactly as to the root expression for which it 
was substituted. After all, the vocabulary of the 
American Jewish synagogue is at bottom a trans- 
lation of terms whose real connotations people 
find not in themselves but in Yiddish or Judeo- 
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Hebrew equivalents. “Confirmation” means 
“bar-mitzvah” — bearing in mind, of course, 
Bialik’s dictum that to read anything in trans- 
lation is like kissing a girl through a veil. ‘‘Dias- 
pora” probably meant nothing much in itself 
to Jews who heard it used in sermons; but be- 
hind that filmy web they sensed the harsh, 
familiar features of an old word full of mean- 
ing—Golus, “exile.” 


VERYTHING WE HEAR and read nowadays 

forces us to the conclusion that American 
Jews—though not only they—no longer really 
grasp (or no longer want to grasp) what “Exile” 
means. I find this conclusion a shattering one. 
For what can a Jewish community be like, hav- 
ing no idea nor sense of Exile? It can only be 
like a lobotomized half-man, a vegetal body with 
its personality extracted, cut out at the roots. 

There are many great ideas in Judaism: the 
One God, the Brotherhood of Man, the single, 
divine source of good and evil, the paradoxes 
of God’s foreknowledge and man’s freedom, of 
God’s two aspects of Judgment and Mercy, and 
many, many more. Whether they are uniquely 
Jewish in their origin or were paralleled in the 
development of other religious or theosophical 
systems, these ideas in their combination make 
Judaism, as we all know, one of the great in- 
fluences and lasting monuments of all human 
civilization. But we all know, too, that almost 
everything in Jewish thought can be and has 
been transplanted, cherished, and made fruitful 
elsewhere. In the system of Jewish ideas “Exile” 
is the inalienably Jewish idea, the most intimate 
creation of the Jewish people, the symbol in 
which our whole historic experience is subli- 
mated and summed up. All the meaning “Exile” 
has flows straight from Jewish history, and it 
gives our history, our being, and our identity 
as a people all its meaning. Live under the sign 
of Exile—your life is an ever-present tension. 
Cut the idea out—and you cut out memory, 
identification, and drive, substituting a dull 
adjustment. 

The whole Jewish press today is full of argu- 
ment about the Diaspora—that is, the idea of 
Exile. Most of it is vitiated at the source because 
nobody wishes to remember that Exile is essen- 
tially a religious idea. Exile is something God 
has done to the Jews, not the Roman Titus. It 
is a pivot on which the whole cosmic order 
swings, and not just an expression of the way 
Gentile society has treated the Jews in their 
social, political, and economic relations. Exile 
is a penance God imposed on the Jewish people 
for their sins; it is also a cosmic task he set them, 
for by their holiness in Exile they must bring 
the Messiah to redeem all the world. One may 
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or may not accept these religious beliefs upon 
which the meaning of the word “Exile” rests. 
But these are the sources which give the idea 
meaningfulness; and when we use the word 
robbed of this meaning we are shooting blank 
cartridges into the wind. We in America are 
not in Exile, we say, because nobody keeps us 
here, nor does anyone keep us out of Israel. The 
argument is sound—but it is not an argument. 
The debate is not about exile; it is about 
*Exile’—Golus, Galut. “Exile” does not de- 
pend on the United States Congress nor on the 
Israeli Knesset. ‘Exile’ means a disordered con- 
dition of the Universe as a whole, which is epit- 
omized in the fact and symbol that the Jewish 
people live outside their own proper place, the 
land of Israel. 

Nonsense, you may say, that is not the issue at 
all. .When Ben Gurion speaks of Exile, don’t 
tell us he is talking in allegories out of Judah 
Halevi’s Kuzari. 

The Israelis have their own share in the shrink- 
age of significance in our vocabulary; perhaps 
we should rather say that the Zionist movement 
has helped whittle down the traditional concep- 
tion of Exile to its present hollow slimness. But 
there is a difference between the Old Zionists or 
the Israelis and us, American Jewry. Their con- 
ception of galut is a rejection of older concepts; 
but to reject is to be sharply and actively aware 
of what one rejects. We here refuse to hear 
of Exile at all, in any meaning. We renounce 
our memory. 


E,vEN aBoUT THE Toran, the most obvious 
first principle of Jewish orthodoxy, there are 
many equivocal aspects. To all the other peo- 
ples, says Jewish legend, God offered the Torah 
freely—and they were free to reject it, as they 
in fact did. Each one inquired what was in 
the Torah before deciding, and each found in 
it one thing too hard to accept: the bans on 
homicide, or robbery, or fornication, etc. But 
the Jews had no freedom in the matter. When 
their turn came, God suspended a hill over their 
heads and warned them: Accept my Torah, or 
be buried on the spot! To which the Jews made 
pious response: We will do it; tell us what. 
Now all pious Jews know that the Torah is 
sweet and good, the highest of all goods, the 
sum of all goods. But Jews also know that in 
themselves the rules of the Torah are not the 
real good at all; they are only good because 
Good wills them. It is obedience to God that 
is the real substance of all goodness. Obedience 
is best tested when man is faced with what he 
deems bad and is told to accept ‘it. So that even 
about the Torah itself—the life-affirming Law, 
the root of blessings—it is not unheard-of to feel 
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that it may be a means, not an end; a prepara- 
tion, not a finality; a discipline, not a redemp- 
tion. When Messiah comes, perhaps the Law 
itself will be superseded by the rapture of the 
Divine Presence, says a Jewish doctrine. 


About the Torah, these ambivalences are 
voiced only rarely and by a few, they form part 
of those esoteric doctrines where Judaism walked 
most cautiously. But when we speak of Exile, 
we come to a cardinal Jewish idea which from 
start to finish and in plain view of everyone is 
compounded of paradox and ambiguity. It is 
an idea which in modern parlance would be 
called eminently dialectical, 


Exile is a penance, an evil imposed upon Israel 
—something, therefore, which Israel suffers and 
is called upon to overcome. Yet the pain and 
shame of Exile are imposed upon Israel as a 
signal distinction. It is for this that they are 
Chosen—for this quite as much as for the Torah 
and for the Promised Land. 


J=#wisu History can be divided, if one so de- 

sires, into cycles dialectically succeeding one 
another as the various opposing implications of 
the idea of Exile are unfolded one after another. 
There are Messianic epochs of revolt against 
Exile, and post-Messianic epochs when Exile is 
devoutly accepted. The idea of Exile inherently 
involves a conflict, and as one or another of its 
aspects rises uppermost, we have one or another 
phase of the cycle. By Israel’s perfecting them- 
selves the Exile will be broken and Messiah come 
—this is the whole purpose of Exile, that it end 
and the world be redeemed. But the greatest 
perils lie precisely in the most ardent efforts to 
do this, which is God’s will. For zeal can be 
arrogance and the enthusiasm of self-perfection 
can lead to the delusion that one is perfect, a 
saint, a prophet, and a redeemer. In its most 
intense religious upheavals, Judaism of the Exile 
gave rise to Sabbatianism, the Frankist move- 
ment, and other “pseudo-Messiahs” who an- 
nounced the supersession of the Law and the 
onset of the Kingdom of Heaven. Against this 
Messianism which “forced the end” and pre- 
maturely terminated the ordeal of Exile, Jews 
developed a defense which colored the entire life 
of Diaspora existence in past centuries. They 
developed the cult of Exile. 

There is an expression in Yiddish which con- 
veys the full impact of this cult of the Exile. 
“Oprichten golus’—to observe Exile as a rite 
and a penance. 


Exile was viewed not simply as a condition 
visited upon the Jews but as a commitment 
that they must take upon themselves. It was 
a vow and a vigil whose aim was still redemp- 
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tion, whose end was still to wipe out Exile and 
everything it stood for. But to bring this end 
about was not within man’s compass: God in 
his own good time would grant it. It was for 


‘man to take upon himself, not only the yoke 


of the law, but the privations of Exile, and not 
only with submission but with an exalted joy, 


THE “Zionist Ipea” was formulated in some 

aspects by leaders with only tenuous ties to 
the continuous Jewish tradition. Nevertheless, 
under any true historical accounting, it linked 
up directly with the cyclical conversions of the 
idea of Exile by which the Jewish people sought 
to know itself. The intellectual substance of 
Zionism is the rejection of Exile: not the denial 
of Exile, please note, but its rejection. For the 
Zionist attitude begins with a very lively aware- 
ness and affirmation of Exile as a condition. 
There were two historical attitudes to which 
Zionism opposed itself, and in opposing, was 
defined. The first was the acceptance of Exile as 
a “commitment”—the attitude, by and large, 
of Orthodox Jewry at the time. The other was 
the denial of Exile as a condition—an attitude 
which arose in Reform Jewry. 

Zionism was a movement of revival, an out- 
burst of passion—and its heat came from reac- 
tion to what it opposed as false and dead in 
other movements. Zionism began with the asser- 
tion that Exile is a fact—a fact attested by the 
Dreyfus case—and that its denial by Western 
Jewries was a base self-delusion. But a Zionism 
which had nothing more than this to say would 
have remained sterile. The vitality of Zionism 
arose from the violence of its opposition to Exile 
as a cult and Dispersion as a “mission.” 

The “ideology” of Zionism is almost entirely 
concerned with demonstrating the existence of 
Exile as a condition and analyzing its inherent 
tendencies. How does one demonstrate the exis- 
tence of Exile and what means the analysis of 
its trends? All that anyone can possibly concern 
himself with under these headings are the politi- 
cal, social, and economic complaints of one or 
another Jewish community in its relations with 
Gentiles. Is this an idea of sufficient consequence 
to have fed the memory and imagination of a 
whole people for so long a time? Clearly not! 
It is not this idea of Exile which gave the Jews 
matter for ecstasies of thought throughout the 
centuries. But Zionism also had a “mystique.” 
a mythology wherein it formed part of the cen- 
tral creative stream of Jewish tradition. ‘The 
Zionist mystique is based on a passionate rejec- 
tion of two conceptions: the Jewish mission 
(under Reform Judaism) to propagate mono- 
theistic ethical culture in dispersion, and the 
orthodox cult of Exile. In both Zionism saw 
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empty words, “conventional lies” (to use a 
phrase of Nordau’s) masking a weak surrender. 
Western Jewry surrendered to Gentile culture 
and Eastern Jewry to Gentile social oppression. 
Both used high-flown phrases that had lost all 
meaning. They spoke of “missions” and of 
“penances,” implying a heroic commitment in 
the old style, but in fact, what in the East pre- 
tended to be exalted submission was supine de- 
fensiveness and what in the West pretended to 
be high-minded devotion was just smug rhetoric. 
Against both Zionism proposed its own culture 
of Biblical heroism. It proposed again to bring 
the motif of redemption into the picture of 
contemporary Jewish history. 


ND NOW WE HAVE ourselves, the American 

Jews after the State of Israel has been 
founded. We don’t think we are in Exile. Well, 
why should we? The idea of Exile is no longer 
a basic category of our thought—better, per- 
haps, (one should say with Kant) of our per- 
ception—about which there can be no question. 
It has become debatable—Zionism, for one, has 
made it so. If Exile becomes an item in an 
ideology, it should be a clear and distinct idea 
not a protean, archetypical figure of speech. Are 
we in a condition of exile? Obviously not. The 
most that can be clearly proved is that we still 
have some Jewish problems. Even whether we 
have the Jewish Problem, is controversial. That 
we suffer from “abnormality,” is not beyond 
question. 

It is much easier to feel that the casmos is 
disordered, that God’s Shechinah is in Exile, 
than that we are. It was because of us, once, 
that God banished His own Presence to the Exile 
—sO we are instructed. But though we can 
very easily believe in the Exile of the Shechinah, 
we cannot find any way to believe in our own. 
We find it hard to suppose that the original 
disordering of the cosmos was at all related to 
our banishment—and if the poor Schechinah 
had to wait upon American Jewry’s yearning 
for redemption, she could at once give up all 
hope of the Messiah. 

Nevertheless—we persist; we survive as Jews. 
We have lost the memory of who we are and 
the sense of why we are—and yet we are. May 
we hope that out of this strange Limbo in which 
we reside will come to us a new sense of Exile 
that will give purpose to our life? 
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Democracy and Parochial Schools 


by Joseph L. Blau, 


I 


| jerome WAS A TIME, before the Revolution, 
when all education in America was church- 
related. Even in those colonies where the edu- 
cational program was supported out of public 
funds, raised by taxation, the schools were 
thought to have a primarily religious purpose. 
Massachusetts Bay Colony had the first law 
(1642) providing for public education in the 
American colonies. Massachusetts Bay also had 
an established Congregationalist Church. As a 
result of the strong religious influence on the 
government under the Massachusetts establish- 
ment, this first law made the children’s “ability 
to read and understand the principles of reli- 
gion” one of the standards of a satisfactory 
program. The law of 1642 was chiefly con- 
cerned with what we should today call “voca- 
tional” education. 


In the Massachusetts law of 1647 providing 
for general education, there is an even clearer 
and better-known statement of the religious 
motives of the legislators. “It being one chief 
project of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures . . .” the 
text of this law began. And the law continued 
by requiring each township, when “the Lord 
hath increased them to the number of fifty 
householders,” to appoint a teacher of elemen- 
tary subjects. When the town grew to a hundred 
families, the law insisted that advanced educa- 
tion be provided “to instruct youths so far as 
they shall be fitted for the university.” In this 
way the leaders of the colony felt that they 
would be able to foil the designs of “that old 
deluder, Satan.” 


In the Dominion of Virginia, too, there was 
an established Church, but here the establish- 
ment was of the Church of England. Govern- 
ment was in the hands of plantation owners 
who constituted an aristocratic barrier to pub- 
lic education. Some writers attribute to Gov- 
ernor Berkeley of Virginia the statement, “I 
thank God there are no free schools nor printing 
presses, and I hope we shall not have them 
these hundred years.” Whether or not these 





Professor Joseph L. Blau is a member of the Department 
of Philosophy of Columbia University, editor of Corner- 
stones of Religious Freedom in America and author of 
other works on American ideas. In a forthcoming issue 
Jewish Frontier will publish an article giving the views 
of proponents of Parochial and Day schools. 


words were actually uttered, they express ad- 
mirably the views of the Southern aristocracy 
before the Revolution. What education there 
was in Virginia was conducted by the clergy 
of the Church of England in private schools for 
the children of the aristocracy. 

The Middle Colonies, in which, generally 
speaking, there was no established Church, de- 
veloped their educational pattern parochially. 
That is to say, their schools were no less and no 
more “religious” than those of Massachusetts 
Bay or Virginia, but the schools were privately 
set up, privately financed, privately run by the 
various local (parish) churches and by the 
clergy. The funds for their maintenance did not 
come out of the public treasury, but either 
out of the pockets of the parents of children 
enrolled in them, or, in the case of some “‘char- 
ity” schools, out of parish funds. There is a 
slight variation from this general pattern in the 
history of education in the colony of New York 
where an original parochial system, developed 
during the period of Dutch control, was sup- 
plemented, when the British took over, by pri- 
vate schools like those in Virginia and the other 
Southern colonies. 


Needless to say, since in all these varieties of 
educational programs for the dominant majority 
religion was some form of Protestant Christian- 
ity, where there were Jewish groups it became 
necessary for the Jews to set up their own par- 
ochial schools. Thus, under the auspices of 
Congregation Shearith Israel in New York, prior 
to 1755 there was teaching of Hebrew and re- 
lated subjects. After 1755 a true “parochial” 
school, combining secular and religious studies, 
was operated by Shearith Israel. In addition to 
Hebrew studies, this school taught Spanish, Eng- 
lish writing, and arithmetic. In Newport, Rhode 
Island, Isaac Touro, Hazzan of the synagogue 
Yeshuat Israel, conducted a Talmud Torah 
which took care of the secular as well as the 
religious education of the children. Thus Jew- 
ish parochial education has pre-Revolutionary 
origins. 


II 


AtHoucH THE REVOLUTION, together with 

its Consequences, was not an educational 
movement, it had a decisive effect on the pattern 
of American education. Bit by bit, throughout 
the older colonies, now become states, it was 
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recognized that the successful maintenance of 
republican institutions demanded a literate cit- 
jzenry. In the newer states, this principle never 
came in question. It came to be recognized that 
it was the responsibility of the community to 
train its younger members and future voters 
in all those aspects of life that go to make up 
good citizenship. The New England model of 
publicly-supported schools came to be the uni- 
versal pattern of American education by the 
middle of the nineteenth century. There was still 
a survival of at least a minimum amount of reli- 
gious teaching in some parts of the country; 
parts of the Bible might be read in the schools, 
or prayers be recited. In Massachusetts itself 
there was a survival of instruction in dogmatic 
religion using Calvinistic catechisms as school 
texts until Horace Mann, one of America’s 
greatest educators, as Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, devoted himself 
untiringly to the elimination of this vestige of 
sectarian control. 


Roman Catholic authorities, in those parts 
of the country where there was any consider- 
able Catholic population, were especially ener- 
getic in securing the elimination of sectarian 
religious teachings from the public schools. It 
is not too much to say that it was the force 
of Roman Catholic objection to the use of pub- 
lic schools as a vehicle for the inculcation of 
Protestant ideas that forced the so-called secular- 
ization of public education in New York City. 
Consider, for example, this statement, made 
about 1840 by Bishop John Hughes in reply to 
the question what system of public education 
would be regarded by Catholics as just: “If the 
children are to be educated promiscuously as at 
present, let religion in every shape and form 
be excluded. Let not the Protestant version of 
the Scriptures, Protestant forms of prayers, 
Protestant hymns, be forced on the children of 
Catholics, Jews, and others, as at present, in the 
schools for the support of which their parents 
pay taxes as well as Presbyterians.” The entire 
context of the controversy makes it clear that 
Bishop Hughes was not a wholehearted advocate 
of the public schools. What he wanted in 1840, 
and what is still wanted by spokesmen for the 
Catholic Church today, is proportionate state 
support for Catholic parochial schools. Yet, 
understandably, when state support could not 
be had, Bishop Hughes was ready to compromise 
on public schools that were not covertly Protes- 
tant. Thus the complete elimination of all re- 
ligious materials from the public school curri- 
culum was influenced by the perennial inability 
of Protestants and Catholics to agree on what 
constitutes the Christian faith. 
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Dvninc THE Perio in which the public scheols 

were moving towards their secular form, a 
number of Jewish attempts to maintain paro- 
chial schools are noted in the records. As each 
new wave of European Jewish immigration ar- 
rived in the United States, its leaders voiced 
stern criticism of the older settlers for having 
permitted Jewish schooling to lapse. Gradually 
each attempt at all-day Hebrew schools met with 
the same difficulties that has led to the aban- 
donment of earlier ventures, and collapsed. 
Jewish parochial schools in New York were un- 
dertaken by Congregation Bnai Jeshurun, 1843- 
47; Anshe Chesed, 1845-57, for part of this 
time as a “union” school with those sponsored 
by Rodeph Shalom and Shaarey Hashamayim 
under the joint supervision of Rabbi Max Lilien- 
thal; Emanu-El began an all-day school in 1850; 
Bnai Jeshurun made a second attempt in 1853; 
Shaarey Zedek opened its parochial school in 
the same year. By 1855, however, the trend had 
begun to wane because the public schools had 
been forced to the elimination of those prac- 
tices and teachings that were objectionable to 
the Jewish community. 


Other Jewish communities had all-day schools 
in the same period. Under the auspices of the 
Hebrew Education Society of Philadelphia a 
school was organized in 1847; after 1850 the 
Society was placed by the Board of Public Edu- 
cation on an equal footing with the public 
grammar schools. In Richmond, Virginia, the 
Hebrew and English Institute of Congregation 
Beth Shalom opened its doors in January, 1850. 
An earlier school was established in 1846 by 
Congregation Beth Ahabah for Jewish children; 
surprisingly, its prospectus makes no mention 
of the study of Hebrew, although it does note 
the desire of the founders that children shall 
become familiar with “the history of their an- 
cestors and the significance of their religious 
ceremonies.” 


Til 


T'HUs IT IS CLEAR that by the mid-nineteenth 

century church-related and parochial educa- 
tion had been thoroughly tested and proved 
unsatisfactory for the purposes of American 
democracy. Meantime an alternative variety of 
education was being developed in response to 
America’s unique needs. This was tax-supported 
secular education for the children of all the 
people. It is difficult for many of us today to 
appreciate the novelty of this type of educa- 
tional program. We have come to take our 
public schools for granted. Because today no 
town or village in America is so tiny that it does 
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not at least contribute to the support of a public 
school, because in our larger cities it is possible 
to find a public school every few blocks, because 
so large a portion of our municipal expenditures 
is devoted to the maintenance of public schools, 
we tend to assume that it was always so. Yet 
the public school is an American creation, and, 
practically speaking, a creation of the last cen- 
tury. Where there is public education on the 
American plan in other parts of the world today, 
its principles and practices, its methods and goals 
have been borrowed from the American educa- 
tional system. 

Although the statement may seem at first 
glance somewhat extreme, it would not be too 
difficult to defend the view that America’s 
greatest contribution to democratic living 
throughout the world is the creation of the se- 
cular public school. That has been the corner- 
stone upon which has been built our faith in the 


possibility of developing a free and better so- - 


ciety. Without the support that our political 
and social ideals and institutions have received 
from our free public schools, the whole struc- 
ture might well have collapsed. A leading Swiss 
. educator, Hans Casparis, after studying Ameri- 
can education on behalf of his government, 
noted among his impressions (published in 
School and Society, May, 1947) the “strong and 
unshaken faith that it is really and truly pos- 
sible to educate ‘All American Youth’ for free- 
dom or for free citizenship in a free society.” 
It seems to me that this summary statement rep- 
resents the views of a majority of Americans and 
of American educators today; it is an effective 
brief indication of what Americans believe that 
schools should do. It defines well the terms under 
which public education flourishes in America 
today and has flourished for the past century. 


There is a sharp contrast between the goal 
of education indicated in Casparis’ statement 
and that earlier goal expressed in the “Old 
Deluder Satan” Law. The job that education is 
asked to do in our society is to train all the 
young for citizenship; and, more specifically, to 
train all the young to be able to assume the 
special responsibilities and duties of free men in 
a free society. For it is merely a current myth 
of the anti-democratic front that training for 
responsibility means training in “followership,” 
in taking orders, and that this is a more arduous 
discipline than that of freedom. In truth, it is 
the self-discipline of free men that’ is infinitely 
more arduous; to obey a charismatic leader is 
far easier than to participate with one’s fellows 
and one’s equals in the making of decisions and 
in the shaping of public policy. Yet it is no 
less than this difficult task that stands as the 


ultimate goal of public education. 
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ESSENTIAL TO THE MAXIMUM realization of this 

goal—not yet and perhaps not ever its com- 
plete realization—is the opportunity to learn 
how to make decisions in a society that is cross- 
sectionally representative of the society in which 
adult decision, the decisions of free citizens, will 
have to be made. Whatever the image of the 
American citizenry we use, melting pot or heap 
of sand or what you will, it is clearly the case 
that the relation of give-and-take in adult life 
must be carried across lines: lines of color, of 
wealth, of social position, of sex, and of religion. 
Decisions in our free society must be made by 
Negro and white together, by rich and poor 
together, by descendants of the earliest settlers 
and recent immigrants together, by men and 
women together, by Protestant, Catholic, Jew 
and Humanist together. Just as the basic argu- 
ment for co-education is that men and women 
cannot learn the technique of working together 
by being segregated, so the basic argument 
against any form of segregated educational pro- 
gram is that it fails to meet this first essential 
need of education for citizenship. It is in these 
terms that educational thinkers must condemn 
the doctrine of “separate but equal” facilities 
for the education of Negro and white that is 
currently the accepted judicial interpretation of 
freedom of educational opportunity, especially 
in our Southern states. In these terms, too, we 
must deplore, though we can scarcely prevent, 
the tendency in our cities for groups of com- 
mon ethnic origin and of common economic 
status to settle in voluntary Ghettos; the schools 
in districts of this sort are insufficiently repre- 
sentative of the many strands that have entered 
into the fabric of our national life and there- 
fore fail, through no fault of their own, to build 
a foundation for later collaborative action across 
traditional lines of separation. 


On this argument, too, rests the strongest 
case against parochial schools. It has frequently 
been charged that the parochial schools fail to 
teach citizenship. ‘The charge has been indig- 
nantly denied by advocates of parochial school- 
ing who point out, with reason and justice, that 
their students spend fully as much time in the 
study of local government, civics, American his- 
tory, and related materials as do the pupils in 
public schools. This is certainly true; and if we 
were to accept the outworn educational psy- 
chology that equates learning with studies, the 
major case against parochial /schools would have 
no foundation whatsoever. But this is an out- 
dated psychology, resting on a misunderstanding 
of the learning process. It is what we practise 
that determines what we learn; study in books 
is a part of learning only because it is a kind of 
practise, an intellectual rehearsal. Especially in 
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the earlier years of education, “book-learning” is 
of little value because it is abstracted from real 
situations. Only where there is an opportunity 
to work together can the theory of working to- 
gether be made meaningful in the educational 
program. You cannot practise democratic liv- 
ing in segregated schools. 


HERE ARE, of course, other arguments against 

parochial schooling and many of these are 
arguments that have had much force for Ameri- 
cans during the past century. Perhaps the most 
important of these arguments have been those 
that have pointed to the need for an educational 
pattern that will prepare pupils emotionally and 
intellectually for a national life and a world 
situation in rapid flux. To train for such a world 
of change means that training must be in terms 
of the methods of coming to conclusions that, 
if they are yesterday’s, are already outdated, and 
if they are today’s, will be outdated by tomor- 
row. But the very reason for the existence of 
parochial schools is that they are to teach their 
pupils to guide their lives by a set of traditionary 
and preformed conclusions. The function of 
parochial schools is to furnish their pupils with 
a full set of absolutes. Now, of course, those 
who advocate parochial schooling assert that this 
indoctrination of absolutes is to be applauded; 
they argue that what is wrong with our culture 
is that it is “‘relativistic.” Only through a dis- 
ciplined adherence to a set of absolute values can 
we ever hope to break through the web of delin- 
quency, immorality, and crime that seems in- 
creasingly to be affecting our society. 


Statements of this sort have much plausibility, 
and it is noteworthy that one part of the attack 
on the public schools in the past few years has 
involved the repudiation (as “modern,” “pro- 
gressive,” “secular,” “relativistic,” and various 
other derogatory terms) of the tradition, going 
back at least to Socrates in the West and Con- 
fucius in the East, that, in the words of Horace 
Mann, schools exist not so much “to inculcate 
opinions and beliefs as to impart the means of 
their correct formation.” Indeed, this whole 
line of argument, despite its superficial plausi- 
bility, is factitious, especially when combined 
with an assertion of democratic intentions. For, 
in the first place, democratic society recognizes 
No permanent authority that can define truth 
once and for all time; it is for each generation 
to reassess basic principles in terms of their suc- 
cess in enriching life for the greatest number. 
In the second place, no statement of belief and 
no course of action is ever simply “relative”; 
it is always “relative to” something else. What 
these spokesmen for “absolutism” are really de- 
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manding is itself a kind of relativism—‘relative 
to” their absolutes. But their absolutes, in a 
democratic society, have neither a higher nor a 
lower status than the principles or conditions 
“relative to” which others reach their decisions. 
As V. T. Thayer put it, “no one is privileged to 
impose his absolutes on others or to require that. 
they be used as major premises in others’ think- 
ing.” In the third place, I think it would be 
possible to argue with more justice that the 
apparent increase in delinquency, immorality, 
and crime is, at least in part, actually not such 
at all. It is, rather, an increase in our moral 
(and legal) sensitivity; it is a matter of regard- 
ing as delinquency what would have been passed 
off, a generation ago, as “wild oats,” or “high 
spirits.” It is only a few years since a priest, 
sitting on an ad hoc committee with other mem- 
bers of the community in which I then lived to 
discuss a wave of rapes, passed the whole business 
off with the casual comment, “Boys will be 
boys!” In my own relatively sheltered boyhood, 
I can recall participating in escapades which 
were laughed off as youthful high spirits, but 
which would today be taken seriously as delin- 
quency. I would maintain, then, that any argu- 
ment that takes its start from the assertion that 
as a result of public education delinquency and 
its adult correlatives have increased is not an 
argument against public education, but an argu- 
for public education as the greatest agent the 
world has ever known for raising the moral 
standards of an entire nation! 


IV 


Despite ax that can be said for the public 

school as an agent, and perhaps the most im- 
portant agent, of democracy, there has been in 
recent years a turning-back toward parochial 
education. A reliable nation-wide survey under- 
taken by the New York Times, reported on 
March 20, 1952, indicates an enrollment of more 
than 3,500,000 pupils in the major system of 
parochial schools, those operated by the Roman 
Catholic churches. This represents an increase 
of something like 1,000,000 pupils in the last 
ten years, and the planning by Catholic agen- 
cies anticipates that another million pupils will 
attend Catholic schools by 1960. Even today 
about 13 per cent of the total population of 
school age attends Catholic schools. There are 
no figures of comparable reliability for parochial 
schools operated by other religious bodies. In- 
formed guesses for 1947, reported by Leo Pfeffer 
in his recent book Church, State, and Freedom, 
indicate that fewer than 200,000 pupils attend 
Protestant parochial schools, with possibly an 
additional 100,000 pupils in church-related pre- 
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paratory schools. From one-half to two-thirds 
of Protestant parochial pupils are in Lutheran 
schools. Jewish parochial schools might add an- 
other 10,000 pupils at most to the total. Alto- 
gether, perhaps about 4,000,000 children have 
been placed by their parents in these segregated 
schools in preference to their being entered in 
public schools, and the trend is not declining. 


It should be clearly understood that from an 
external view these children do not suffer. By 
and large, the facilities provided today by the 
parochial schools are no worse than those pro- 
vided by the public schools; in some cases they 
are better. There are parochial schools—I have 
seen one recently in Westchester County—that 
embody the best and most-up-to-date principles 
of school architecture and construction. In the 
secondary schools, provisions for laboratory 
work in the sciences, for musical training, for 
physical education, for homemaking and voca- 
tional training programs compare favorably 
with those of public high schools in the same 
area. The oldest argument against the parochial 
schools, that they provided inferior facilities, 
can no longer be honestly maintained. 


It used also to be held that parochial school 
teachers were not as carefully selected as those 
in the public schools; that they were, for the 
most part, distinguished for religious zeal rather 
than for subject-matter knowledge or for teach- 
ing ability. This may still be true, but if still 
true, the difference is far less than it used to be. 
There is a salary differential; parochial schools 
pay less than public schools. All other things 
being equal, this might be the deciding factor 
in leading better trained and more skillful teach- 
ers to seek appointment to public rather than 
parochial schools. But inflation has put a differ- 
ent complexion on the whole question of teacher 
recruitment; neither public school nor parochial 
school pays a living wage, both face teacher 
shortages, both have been compelled to sacrifice 
questions of competence to questions of avail- 
ability. There is less difference in this regard 
than there was. 


Again, it was noteworthy that teachers in 
parochial schools for many years failed to iden- 
tify themselves with the body of the teaching 
profession; they did not belong to professional 
organizations or attend professional meetings 
and conferences to exchange ideas with their col- 
leagues and learn from them. Here again the 
change has been little short of startling. Even 
members of teaching orders within the Catholic 
Church can now be seen at meetings of the 
National Education Association, and occasion- 
ally participate in the programs. An increasing 
feeling for professional competence has led to 
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greatly increased enrollment of parochial school 
teachers in programs of advanced study in grad- 
uated schools of education. 


TO THOSE WHO ARE FAMILIAR with the tirades 
against modern pedagogical methods that were 
but a few years ago, and in some cases still are, 
the stock-in-trade of spokesmen for the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, it is both interesting and a 
little amusing to note that the last decade has 
wtinessed a sharp revision in curriculum and 
educational methods in Catholic parochial 
schools. Some of the newer courses that have 
been introduced are parallel to those that are 
still under attack as “frills” in many public 
schools, for example, courses in Life Adjust- 
ment. In fact, Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
director of the educational department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, pointed 
out two years ago’that the Catholic program in 
Life Adjustment is “closely allied to the Life 
Adjustment Education project of the United 
States Office of Education.” Not universally, 
but in some centers, activity programs and ex- 
perience curricula are being promoted, just as 
they are in the public schools, and there is much 
intervisitation of parochial and public schools 
staffs to study the operation of these programs. 
New textbooks, comparable to those developed 
for use in the public schools (but not used in 
many school systems because funds for their 
purchase are not available), have been provided 
for parochial school use. In general, it is fair 
to say that if there is a gap in educational stand- 
ards, it is rapidly being closed, and is certainly 
no longer sufficiently wide to serve as a sub- 
stantial argument against parochial schools. 

If this statement seems to many people who 
have not followed recent developments in par- 
ochial schooling to be an extreme one and to 
cut out the ground under the argument against 
parochial schools, this cannot be helped. Ex- 
treme or not, it is a fair statement and it should 
be made as firmly and clearly as possible. But 
it does not weaken the argument against paro- 
chial schools in a democracy. Quite the con- 
trary; it adds strength to the argument by re- 
ducing to a minimum the accidental features 
of difference and thereby bringing into clearest 
relief the essential reasons that parochial educa- 
tion is inappropriate in a democratic society. 

Suppose, for argument’s sake, that the phys- 
ical facilities of the worst parochial school in 
the country were better than those of the best 
public school; suppose that the poorest teachers 
in the parochial schools were better-trained than 
the best teachers in the public schools; suppose 
no parochial school used a textbook published 
before 195.0 and no public school used a text 
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published after 1930; suppose the professional 
associations were entirely composed of teachers 
in parochial schools; suppose no parochial school 
class had more than 25 pupils, no public school 
class had fewer than 35. However attractive and 
appealing these suppositions might seem, it is 
essential to remember that they concern the 
externals of education, not its heart. No parent 
concerned with the welfare of his children would 
hesitate to sacrifice such amenities in order to 
assure himself of the soundness of the educa- 
tional philosophy of the schools his children 
attend. And the parochial schools operate un- 
der the handicap of a basically unsound philo- 
sophy of education. Load the scales with the 
accidental aspects of education as you will in 
favor of parochial schooling, the two essential 
points discussed earlier will swing the balance 
toward the public schooling, if we are concerned 
with education for democracy. For parochial 
schools, by their very nature, cannot be train- 
ing grounds for free and open following of 
thought wherever it may lead, since they are 
set up to inculcate a particular mode of belief; 
they exist to teach conclusions, not methods 
of inquiry. And, in the second place, parochial 
schools are segregated schools, and as such, what- 
ever their intention, they cannot fail to be di- 
visive. It was Msgr. Hochwalt, not an opponent 
of the parochial schools, who said, “We are 
conscious of the fact that the children are di- 
vided and we consciously educate them not to 
live apart even though they are educated apart.” 
Such a statement indicates the essence of the 
problem, but it also indicates the misapprehen- 
sion concerning the nature of the educational 
process which has already been referred to: You 
cannot say to children “Live and work together 
with your non-Catholic neighbors,” and make 
this statement meaningful to them, when the 
school which is for eight years their place of 
work and living does not live out its merely 
verbal injunction. Children’s attitudes are 
formed by what they do in school, not by what 
the school tells them they ought to do outside 
of school. ‘Don’t do as I do, do as I tell you 
to do” has never been a successful educational 
principle, and its assertion is the reef on which 
parochial education in a democracy founders. 


Wuat THEN? Should parochial schools be out- 

lawed? To attempt to do so would require 
the reversal of the precedent established by the 
Supreme Court in Meyer vs. Nebraska (262 
U.S. 390 [1923]), Pierce vs. Society of Sisters 
(268 U.S. 510 [1925]), and Farrington vs. 
Tokushige (273 U.S. 284 [1927]). In these 
decisions the Court found good legal grounds, 
though perhaps not the best moral grounds, for 
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protecting the interests of parochial schools— 
Lutheran in Meyer vs. Nebraska, Roman Cath- 
olic in Pierce vs. Society of Sisters. Farrington 
vs. Tokushige has on the surface no direct rela- 
tion to any religious group—its relevance is that 
the Hawaiian territorial law in question would 
have made it possible for the Department of 
Public Instruction to have forbidden religious 
teachings in the schools. 


The best reason for not pressing for the out- 
lawing of parochial schools is, however, moral, 
not legal. To outlaw any parent’s conception 
of his conscientious obligations for the religious 
education of his children would be to fall into 
the trap of transforming democracy into a dog- 
matism. A democracy that must outlaw dif- 
ference of opinion in order to live is no longer 
a democracy. It has compromised its inner spirit 
and reality, its very claim to existence, for the 
sake of mere external conformity. To outlaw 
parochial schools because they teach a closed 
system would be to transform our own system 
into a closed system—to make our public schools 
into the parochial schools of doctrinaire democ- 
racy. And this, I suggest, no true believer in 
democracy would tolerate, if it were once made 
clear to him that this is what he would be 
doing. The greatness of the United States has 
not been its armies of industrial or military 
might; it has been the break made with the 
ancient monolithic tradition that to form a 
nation men must think alike. It has been the 
reliance on the principle enunciated by Jeffer- 
son that in an open forum that view which is 
closest to the truth will ultimately prevail. And 
Jefferson’s principle has proved itself wherever 
we have maintained the open forum which is 
its precondition. To transform our society by 
closing the door to the expression of a point of 
view, however misguided we may think it, 
would be to sacrifice our democratic heritage for 
a mess of totalitarian pottage. 
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The Couple 


by Sholom Aleichem 


C WAS A DAMP and dreary spring night. The 
world slept in darkness and in silence. It was 
a night for weird dreams. 

The dreams that troubled our hero were 
violent. All night long his mind was disturbed 
by chickens, geese and ducks. And in his dream 
one rooster figured with special prominence, a 
red bird, young and insolent, who refused to 
fade away. Persistently he remained in the 
foreground and provokingly chanted a non- 
sensical ditty: 


Cockadoodledo-o-o 

They will catch you too-0o; 

They will beat you 

They will eat you 

They will slit your throat too-00-o00. 


And each time the red rooster concluded his 
chant, all the chickens, geese and ducks would 
make an unbearable noise. 

Our hero was preparing to teach this auda- 
cious young rooster a lesson when suddenly 
there was heard a stamping of feet. A light 
appeared. Wild unfamiliar voices shouted in 
unearthly tones: “Not this one... the other... 
grab him . . . don’t let him get away. . . tie 
him ... careful with his legs, don’t break them 
...ready?... get a move on... into the wagon 
with him...” 

A pair of powerful hands seized our hero, 
twisted his legs and thrust him into a roomy 
wagon. In the dark he could discern another 
creature, apparently a female, crouching in the 
corner and trembling. Two people were put- 
tering about the wagon. One was a savage look- 
ing individual with head bare, the other equally 
savage but with his head covered by a fur cap. 
The bare-headed one carefully examined the 
wagon and the horses. The one with the fur 
cap leaped savagely onto the wagon and landed 
on the feet of the prisoners with such force 
that their heads reeled. 

“Be careful now that they don’t get untied 
and escape. Hear me?” 

The admonition came from the bare-headed 
one, but the other did not trouble to answer. 
He merely lashed the horses and they were off. 


HAT THEY SURVIVED the night was itself a 
miracle. They had no idea where they were, 
to whom they were being taken, or why. 





This story will appear in “The Treasury of Yiddish 
Fiction,” edited by Irving Howe and Eliezer Greenberg, 
to be published by Viking Press in the fall of 1954. 


Because of the deep darkness they could not 
see each other very well. Only after dawn 
could they make one another out and converse 
quietly. 

“Good morning, Madam.” 

“Good morning.” 

“T could swear you’re one of our kind .. .” 

‘*There’s no need to swear. You'll be believed 
without an oath.” 

“TI recognized you at once, by your beads,” 

“That shows you have a good eye.” 

Some minutes passed and he spoke again: 

“How do you feel?” 

“I could wish my feelings on my worst 
enemies.” 

Another pause, and then he whispered into 
her ear: 

“TI want to ask you something.” 

“Ves” 

“What are you accused of?” 

“The same as you.” 

“T mean, what have you done wrong?” 

“The same as you.” 

“Jt strikes me that you’re annoyed about 
something.” 

“Annoyed! The boor! He plants himself 
on my feet and then complains that I’m 
annoyed.” 

“What are you saying? I, on your feet?” 

“Who else?” 

“It’s he, that savage with the fur cap, may 
the devil take him!” 

“Really? And I thought it was you. Forgive 
me if I hurt your feelings.” 

They could say no more, for the man in the 
fur cap roused himself and began whipping the 
horses furiously. The wagon leapt forward. The 
two prisoners listened to the quivering of their 
vitals. Suddenly the wagon came to a halt and 
they beheld something they had never seen 
before. 


For THE FIrsT TIME in their lives they saw such 

a tremendous gathering of horses, cows, calves, 
pigs and people. There were wagons with hoods 
raised, filled with goods, loaves of bread and 
living creatures — chickens, geese and ducks 
piled on top of each other. To one side a bound 
pig lay on a wagon and his screeches of protest 
were deafening, yet no one paid any attention 
to him. Everyone was excited, everyone talked 
at once, everyone bustled about—a regular fair. 

It was to this place that the fur-capped sav- 
age brought them. He lowered himself from 
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the wagon and began puttering around with his 
prisoners. They awoke, strangely excited. What 
would be done with them now? Would they 
be untied? Or would he free them and let 
them go at will? 

But their joy was short-lived. He merely 
moved them somewhat higher on the wagon, 
probably so that they could be seen better. A 
terrible humiliation! And yet one could think 
of it in another way. Perhaps it would be better 
if everyone could see them. Let the world see. 
Some kind soul might take their part and de- 
mand an explanation from the savage: Why? 
For what? 

Thus the innocent prisoners reasoned, and it 
seemed that they reasoned well, for a kind soul 
did appear, a thick-set woman in a Turkish 
shawl. She approached, felt around in the wagon 
and asked the fur cap: 

“Your pair?” 

“Any of your business?” 

“How much do you want?” 

“Where will you get so much money?” 

“If I had no money would I talk to a lout 
like you?” 

Such was the conversation between the Turk- 
ish shawl and the fur cap. They haggled for a 
long time. The savage in the fur cap remained 
cold and indifferent. The woman in the Turkish 
shawl grew excited. She turned away as if to 
leave but came back at once and the bargaining 
resumed. This went on so long that the fur 
cap grew angry and the two started cursing 
each other. Meanwhile the prisoners exchanged 
a few words. 

“Do you hear, Madam?” 

“Of course; why shouldn’t I?” 

“Ts it likely we are about to be ransomed?” 

“It certainly looks that way.” 

“Then why does she bargain over us as if we 
were geese?” 

“The humiliation!” 

“Well, let them quarrel, just so we go free.” 

“Amen! I hope so.” 

The Lord be praised! The Turkish shawl 
dipped her hand into her pocket and took out 
the money. 

“You won’t let the price down?” 

“No.” 

“This is your last price?” 

“The very last.” 

“Perhaps... All right, all right, just look at 
him rage. Here’s your money.” 

And the couple passed from the savage in 
the fur cap to the fat woman in the Turkish 
shawl. That is, from one bondage to another. 


At THE NEw pLace the prisoners were untied. — 
Joyfully, they felt the ground beneath them. 
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They stretched and paced back and forth to 
make sure their feet still served them. In their 
happiness, however, they neglected to notice 
they were still far from free. Indeed, it took 
them a while to realize that they remained 
prisoners. They found themselves in a dark 
corner, with a warm oven on one side, a cold 
wall on the other and an overturned ladder 
barring the exit. Food and drink had been left 
for them and they were now alone, at God’s 
mercy, so to speak. After examining their new 
dwelling they stood eyeing each other for a 
long time, as strangers will, and then they turned 
each to his own corner where each surrendered 
to his own thoughts. 

But they were not allowed to think for long. 
The door of their prison opened and a crowd 
of women headed by the Turkish shawl came in. 
The Turkish shawl led the women to the pris- 
oners, pointed at them and, her face aglow, 
asked: 

“How do you like this couple?” 

“How much did you pay for them?” 

“Guess.” 

All of them guessed and all were wrong. 
When the Turkish shawl named the price they 
clapped their hands in amazement. 

Envy crept onto their faces. Their cheeks 
grew flushed, their eyes gleamed, but from their 
mouths flowed a stream of well wishing: 

“Use them in good health . . . May you enjoy 
them ... May you be as lucky all year... 
Together with your husband and children . . .” 

*‘Amen! The same to you. The same to you.” 

The women left and a moment later the 
Turkish shawl returned leading in tow a man, 
a strange creature whose face was matted with 
red hair. Her own face beaming with pride she 
led him up to the prisoners: 

“Now, you are a man of understanding, what 
do you think of this couple?” 

The hairy person stared wildly. ‘I, an expert? 
What do I know of such things?” * 

*You’re a scholar, and where there is learning 
there must be wisdom. What would you say, 
for instance, shouldn’t God grant us a kosher 
Passover? Isn’t it all for the sake of His precious 
name?” 

The hairy person passed his hand over his 
beard, gazed heavenward and intoned piously: 
“May the Almighty grant a kosher Passover to 
all Jews!” 

_The Turkish shawl and the hairy man de- 
parted, leaving the couple alone. For a moment 
they stood speechless, still wary of each other. 
Then she uttered a strange moan that was a 
cross between a cough and a scream. He turned 
toward her. 
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“What ails you, Madam?” 

“Nothing. I was thinking of home.” 

“Nonsense. You must forget that. We'd do 
better to get our bearings and consider what to 
do.” 

“Get our bearings? It’s clear enough. We’re 
in trouble, great trouble.” 

“For instance?” 

“Don’t you see we’ve been sold to savages 
just as one sells domestic beasts?” 

“What then will they do to us?” 

“Plenty. When I was still a little bit of a 
thing I heard a lot of stories about what these 
savages do to those of our kind who have the 
misfortune to fall into their hands.” 

“Nonsense! You mustn’t believe in fairy 
tales.” 

‘These aren’t fairy tales. I heard it from my 
own sister. She said they are worse than wild 
beasts. When one of us is caught by a beast 
he is devoured, and that’s all there is to it but 
ries 

“There, there, my friend, it seems to me that 
you take too pessimistic a view of the world.” 

“Too which?” 

“Too pessimistic.” 

“What does that mean, pessimistic?” 

“It means, well, that you look through dark 
glasses.” 

“I don’t wear glasses.” 

**Ha-ha.” 

“Why do you laugh?” 

“Madam, you area... 

“A what?” 

He wanted to tell her, but the door suddenly 
opened and... 

Better read on. 
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THE DOOR OPENED WIDE and a mob of small 

fry charged in like a tornado. Their cheeks 
flushed and their black eyes eager, they dashed 
toward the oven. 

“Where are they? Where? Here they are, 
right here. Yankel! Berel! Velvel! Elie! Getzel! 
Quick! Over here!” 

Only now did the couple discover what hell 
really meant. Torment, suffering endless humil- 
iation. The small fry fell upon them like sav- 
ages in the jungle. They skipped around them, 
examining them from all sides and loudly ridic- 
uling them. 

*“Yosel, just look at that nose.” 

“A schnozzle, Berel; a real schnozzola.” 

“Velvel! Pull his nose.” 

“No, by the mouth, Elie, like this!” 

“Pull harder, Getzel; make him holler!” 

*You’re all crazy. They holler only when 
vou whistle at them. They can’t stand whistling. 
Want to see? I'll whistle: Pheeeee.” 
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Ruffled, the prisoners blushed, lowered their 
heads and exelaimed in unison: Halder! Halder! 
Halder! 

The small fray picked it up and savagely 
mocked them: “‘Hold him! Hold her! Hold ’em.” 

Further enraged, the prisoners shouted louder, 
The youngsters were delighted! Convulsed with 
laughter they mocked still louder: ‘Hold him! 
Hold her! Hold ’em!” 

This competition resulted in such a racket 
that the Turkish shawl, God bless her, came 
charging in, grabbed the small fry and tossed 
them out one by one, giving each a few sound 
slaps. This procedure she concluded with an 
all-round curse: 

“May a stroke descend on you, O Lord of the 
world, a fire and a plague and a cholera. May 
it seize you and shake you one by one together 
with all the apostates, Dear God, and may not 
one of you remain te see the Passover, Dear 
Merciful God.” 

Once rid of this torment, the prisoners did 
not regain their composure for some time. The 
savage outcries, the whistling, the laughter of 
the little barbarians rang in their ears. Later 
our hero gradually came to realize that it was 
pointless to continue grieving on an empty 
stomach and he slowly approached the food. 

“Madam” he said to his companion, “how 
long will you keep worrying? It’s time to eat. 
The heavens haven’t caved in, believe me, and 
we haven’t had a bite all day.” 

“Eat hearty. I don’t care for any.” 

“Why not? Are you fasting?” 

“No. It’s just that I don’t care for any.” 

“Perhaps you want to teach them a lesson? 
Go on a hunger strike? You'll only succeed in 
_ yourself harm; that’s all the good it will 

Breccia 

“T don’t see how one can possibly eat any- 
thing; it just won’t down.” 

“It'll go down, it'll go down. The first bite 
acts like a drill.” 

“A what?” 

“A drill.” 

“You do use such strange words.” 

““Ha-ha!” 

“Laughing again? What’s the occasion?” 

“T remembered the small fry.” 

“That’s no laughing matter.” 

“What do you want me to do? Cry?” 

“Why didn’t you laugh when they were 
here?” 

“What did I do?” 

“Tt seemed to me you screamed.” 

“T screamed? [?” 

“Who else? Maybe I did?” 

“You were the first to start crying, Halder, 
halder, halder.” 
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“Excuse me, but it was you who first cried, 
halder, alder.” 

“So what is there to be ashamed of if I was 

> 

the first? 

“If there is nothing to be ashamed of, why 
have you lowered your nose?” 

“J lowered my nose?” 

“Who else?” 

“Oh, it’s so easy to notice someone else’s nose!” 

It was a pity that this interesting conversation 
could not be continued, but they were inter- 
rupted by the Turkish shawl, the mistress of 
their prison — as will be related in the next 
chapter. 


THE TURKISH SHAWL, as it turned out, was not 

their only mistress. They were fated to make 
the acquaintance of still another strange crea- 
ture, a girl with a greenish complexion and a 
red kerchief. The two entered with arms full 
of good things: a bowl of rice mixed with beans 
and peas, a plate of boiled potatoes, chopped eggs 
and an apronful of sliced apples and nuts. 

As soon as they came in, the greenish maid 
with the red kerchief pointed to the couple 
and addressed the Turkish shawl: 

“Look, they haven’t even touched the food.” 

“So let’s feed them now. I'll hold them and 
you put it in their mouths. Well? Why are 
you standing there like a dummy, with your 
teeth hanging out?” 

“Why do they scream so when they look at 
me?” 

“Silly girl! Take off that kerchief, they can’t 
stand red.” 


“May all my troubles descend on their heads!” , 


“On your own head, silly: you come first. 
Why don’t you put some rice and. beans into 
his mouth?” 

“Why don’t I put it in? I’d be willing to 
do it all day and night, but he doesn’t let me. 
He turns his head this way and that, and keeps 
his mouth shut.” 

“Who cares what he does. There, I’ll squeeze 
his neck and then he’ll open his:mouth. Like 
that. Now put it in.” 

“Mistress dear, may you live long! I don’t 
like the way he stares. Be careful that he 
shouldn’t, God forbid, choke.” 

“You choke, you come first! All of a sudden 
she talks of choking, as if it were the first time 
Pve done this. Stuff it down his throat, this 
way! I’ve been a housekeeper for twenty-one 
years, thank God. Now put a piece of apple and 
anut in his mouth. More, more, don’t be stingy!” 

“I begrudge him? Why should I? It isn’t 
mine. It’s simply a pity, the way he suffers!” 

“What do you say to this girl! A pity, she 
says. Am I doing him any harm? I’m only 
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feeding him. And for whose sake? For the sake 
of God! For the sake of the holy Passover! 
The Almighty help me, I have fattened more 
than one couple for Passover. Let’s have an- 
other nut and make an end of it. He’s had 
enough for now. Now her. Begin with rice 
and beans.” 

“Good health to you, mistress, but how can 
you tell which is he and which is she?” 

“May all my evil dreams descend on your 
head! She’s asked to do one thing and her mind 
is the devil knows where! Wait till you get 
married, silly girl, and become a housekeeper, 
then you'll ask. Meantime do as you are told. 
More, more, don’t be stingy. It’s for the sake 
of nobody, except His Precious Name. For 
Passover! For Passover!” 

Finished with their task, the women went off 
and the tortured prisoners remained alone. They 
staggered into a corner, rested their mournful 
heads upon one another and surrendered them- 
selves to thoughts of sadness, such as come very 
rarely, perhaps only a few minutes before death. 


OTHING BEGETS FRIENDSHIP so readily as 

trouble. The two unfortunate prisoners are 
the best proof of this. During the brief term of 
their imprisonment they became as one, they 
began to understand each other at a mere hint, 
they were no longer bashful before one another 
and they gave up addressing one another with 
the formal “you.” They became, indeed, like 
one soul. She would address him as “My dear,” 
and he would counter with “My soul.” When- 
ever the Turkish shawl and the red kerchief 
came bringing food they could not admire the 
couple enough. 

“What do you say to my couple?” 

“A delight.” 

“Just look how well they have gained under 
my care—may no evil eye befall them.” 

“May no evil eye befall them.” 

“Just feel them. Now what do you say? 
Some flesh, no? Now, shouldn’t God help me 
because of the couple I fattened for Passover?” 

The wild women leave when their work is 
done and the couple ponder the meaning of the 
Turkish shawl’s remarks that she ‘‘fattens them 
for Passover” and that God should help her. 
Why should He? They think hard and discuss 
the matter. 

“Dearest, what is Passover?” 

“Passover, my soul, is a sort of holiday among 
them, a holiday of freedom, of liberation.” 

“What does that mean—liberation?” 

“Let me explain it to you. They consider it 
a great good deed to catch one of our kind and 
fatten him until this holiday Passover comes 
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around, and then they let him free . . . Now 
do you understand?” 

“Ts it long till this Passover?” 

“According to what I overheard the Turkish 
shawl say, it shouldn’t be more than about three 
days.” 

“Three days!” 

“What scared you so, you silly? The three 
days will pass like a dream, and when the dear 
Passover comes, they will open the doors for 
us and, ‘Out you go, back where you came 
from.’ Will we make tracks!” 

“Dearest, you say such wonderful things. If 
only it were as you say, but I am afraid of one 
thing...” 

“Sweetheart, you are always afraid.” 

“My dear, you don’t know these savages.” 

“And where did you learn about them?” 

“T heard plenty about them, dearest; when 
still at home I heard tell such stories about them! 
My sister tqald me, she saw it herself.” 

“Again your sister’s stories? Forget them.” 

“I would gladly forget them, but I can’t. I 
can’t get them out of my head by day or out 
of my dreams by night.” 

“And what are these stories that bother you 
day and night?” 

“Darling, you won’t laugh at me?” 

“Why should I laugh?” 

“Because you are like that. Whenever I tell 
you something you laugh and call me a silly 
goose and a foolish turkey and other names 
like that.” 

“J promise not to laugh. Now tell me what 
you heard from your sister.” 

“My sister told me that people are worse than 
beasts. When a wild beast catches one of us it 
devours him and that’s all, but when people 
catch one of us they imprison him and feed 
him well until he gets fat...” 

“And then?” 

“And then they slaughter him and skin him 
and cut him to pieces and sprinkle salt on him 
and soak him. . .” 

“And then?” 

“And then they make a fire and fry him in 
his own fat and eat him, meat, bones, and 
everything.” 

“Fairy tales, nothing to it, a cow flew over 
the moon. And you, you silly, you believe all 
this? Ha-ha-ha!” 

“Well? What did I say? Didn’t I say you’d 
laugh at me?” 

“What else did you expect me to do, when 
you don’t understand anything at all. It seems 
to me you must have heard a hundred times that 
the Turkish shawl said she was feeding us for 
the sake of no one but God.” 

“So what of it?” 
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“Just this, darling, that you are a silly goose.” 

“That is your nature! Right away you be- 
come insulting.” 

“Who do you mean by ‘You’?” 

“T mean all of you men!” 

“All men? I am curious to know how many 
men you have known.” 

“I know only one, and that’s quite enough 
for me.” 

“Oh no, you said ‘men’ and that means you 
knew others beside me.” 

“What will you think of next?” 


“Now you are angry again. Come here, | 
want to whisper something to you.” 

This loving scene was suddenly interrupted by 
the gang of small fry outside the window. They 
were not permitted inside so they came each 
day to the window and there they made strange 
gestures, stuck out their tongues and shouted 
Halder, halder, halder. The couple would nat- 
urally respond, not as angrily as they had the 
first time but more in the way of a greeting, 

There is nothing in the world to which God’s 
creatures can’t become accustomed. Our prison- 
ers had grown so used to their troubles that they 
now thought things were as they should be, 
just like the proverbial worm that has made its 
home in horse radish and thinks it sweet. 


THERE CAME a foggy morning. Inside it was 
still dark. The couple was immersed in deep 
sleep. They dreamed of their old home — a 
broad, unfenced out-of-doors, a blue sky, green 
grass, a shiny brook, a mill that turned round, 
made noise and splashed water. Ducks and geese 
splashed near the bank. Hens scratched, roosters 
crowed, birds flew about. What a beautiful 
world God had made for them. For them? Of 
course, for whom else were the tall, broad- 
branched trees under which one could stroll? 
For whom else was the mill where their entire 
family fed without letting anyone else near? 
For whom the round light in the sky that dipped 
into the river each evening? What shouldn't 
they give now for just one more look at the 
beautiful warm sun! At the big, free light out- 
of-doors! At the mill and everything near it! 


In the very midst of these sweet dreams they 
were seized and carried out. The fresh air of the 
foggy morning hit them full force and they 
felt as if wings had sprouted on them. Another 
instant and they would take off and fly away 
over roofs and gardens and forests to where 
their home had been. There they would meet 
their own kind, “Welcome home, where have 
you been?” “Among wild people.” ‘What did 
thev do with you!” They fed us for Passover.” 
“What is Passover?” “It’s a sort of holiday 
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among people, a fine, dear holiday of freedom 
and liberation.” 

This is how the bound couple dreamed as 
they were taken to a narrow, dark alley where 
they were dropped in the mud. The wall was 
splattered with blood and many bound fowl lay 
on the ground in pairs and even in threes. Along- 
side stood young women and girls who chatted 
and giggled. The couple looked about. Why 
had they been brought there? What were all 
the bound fowl doing there? What were the 
women and girls giggling about. And what 
was the meaning of the blood-stained wall? Was 
this the dear, good holiday of Passover? And 
what about freedom? And liberation? 

Thus did the couple reason as they examined 
the bound fowl that lay quietly without asking 
any questions, as if this were the natural order 
of events. Only one loud-mouthed hen did not 
rest. Straining with all her might, she flapped 
her wings in the mud and raved insanely: “Let 
me go! Let me go! I dont want to lie here! 
I want to run! Let me go!” 

“Cockadoodledooo,” a red rooster bound to 
two hens responded. “What do you say to this 
smarty? She doesn’t want to lie here! She wants 
to go; she wants to run. Ha-ha!” 

Our hero raised his head, carefully examined 
the insolent red rooster, and felt the blood rush- 
ing to his head. He could have sworn that he 
knew the fellow, he had seen him somewhere, 
had heard him before; but where? ‘This he 
couldn’t recall. Yet there was something so 
hauntingly familiar about him. In_heaven’s 
name, where had he seen him? He raised his 
head a little higher and the rooster noticed him 
and intoned in his high soprano! 


Cockadoodledooo . . . 
You were led 

And you were fed. 
Now you’re tied, 

Soon you'll be fried... 


The red poet had no chance to finish his ditty. 
Someone's hand grabbed him with such force 
and so unexpectedly that he suddenly lost his 
voice. 


The one who grabbed the rooster was an un- 
couth fellow with sleepy eyes, tall, thin, with 
long ear locks, sleeves uprolled and his coat- 
tails tucked in. In his hand he held a black 
shiny knife. Without delay he drew the rooster 
to himself, pulled up his head, looked briefly 
into his eyes, plucked three small feathers from 
his neck and ffft, he passed the knife over his 
throat and tossed him back into the mud. For 
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a moment the rooster lay motionless, as if 
stunned, then he got up and started running and 
turning his head back and forth as if looking 
for someone, or as if he had lost something. Our 
hero looked at the rooster and recognized him; 
it was the same one he had seen in his dream and 
he recalled the ditty the rooster had sung. Now 
he could not say a word to his beloved who lay 
close to him trembling in all her limbs. Mean- 
while the savage with the shining knife pro- 
ceeded with his work, unconcerned, like a true 
executioner. One after another the fowl flew 
from his hands, each first being tickled on the 
throat with the knife before being tossed into 
the mud. Some stretched out their legs, trem- 
bled and kicked as they lost blood. Others 
slapped their wings. And every minute more 
victims joined them with cut throats. The 
women and the girls observed all this yet did not 
seem to mind. On the contrary, some of them 
seized upon the still living fowl and started 
plucking their feathers, meantime chatting and 
joking and giggling as if it were water that 
flowed here instead of the blood of living 
creatures. Where were their eyes? Where were 
their ears? And their hearts? And their sense 
of justice? And their God? 


This is what our two prisoners thought as they 
lay bound and observed the terrible scene, the 
unheard of carnage at day-break. Could it be 
that they too had been brought here for the 
same purpose as the chickens, ducks and geese? 
Could it be that such aristocrats as they, who 
haled from among the Indians, would share this 
terrible fate with ordinary beings? Was it 
really true, what they had been told about 
these savages? And the prophecy of the red 
rooster, was that also true? 


They began to understand the cold, bare 
truth and to comprehend everything they had 
seen and heard. One thing only they could not 
fathom: Why had the Turkish shawl boasted 
that God would reward her for fattening such 
a couple for Passover? Was that what God 
wanted? Was that what He liked? What an 
angry God these savages had! 


+ + % 


A few minutes later our loving couple, the 
prisoners, lay on the ground like two plain 
slaughtered turkeys. Their stiJl warm throats 
rested on one another and from a distance it 
might have seemed they were asleep and dream- 
ing beautiful dreams. 

Of them the good book said: The lovely and 
the pleasant in their lives, even in their death 
they were not parted. 


Translated from the Yiddish by SHtomo Katz 
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The Meaning of Observance 


by A. J. 


HILE MAN is attached to the ultimate 

at the root of his being, he is detached and 
uncurbed in his thoughts and deeds, free to act 
and free to refrain; he has the power to dis- 
obey. Yet a tree is known by its fruits, not by 
its roots. There are no ugly trees but there are 
wormy fruits. Only one question, therefore, is 
worthy of supreme anxiety: How to live in a 
world pestered with lies and remain unpolluted, 
how not to be stricken with despair, not to flee 
but fight and succeed in keeping the soul un- 
soiled and even aid in purifying the world? 

Such strength, such guidance cannot be 
wrested from the stars. Nature is too aloof or 
too old to teach confused man how to discern 
right and wrong. The sense of the ineffable is 
necessary, but not sufficient to find the way 
from wonder to worship, from willingness to 
realization, from awe to action. 

Western philosophy has suffered its tragic 
defeat as a consequence of the fondness of its 
great masters for the problem of cognition. 
Guided by the assumption that he who knows 
how to think will know how to live, philosophy 
has, since the days of Socrates, been primarily 
a quest of right thinking. Particularly since the 
time of Descartes, it concentrated its attention 
on the problem of cognition, becoming less and 
‘less aware of the problem of living. In fact, the 
less relevant to living a problem was, the more 
respectable and worthy of exploration it ap- 
peared to philosophers. 

However, thinking about ultimate problems 
is more than a particular skill. It is an act of 
the total personality, a process into which all 
faculties of mind and soul are thrown, and is 
necessarily affected by the personal climate in 
which it comes to pass; we think the way we 
live. To think what we sense, we must live 
what we think. If culture is to be more than 
the product of a hothouse, then it must grow 
out of the soil of daily living, and in turn affect 
the inner stronghold of the human personality. 
Culture has to grow from within outward, from 
the concrete existence, conduct and condition 
of man. 

There is darkness in the world and horror in 
the soul. What is it that the world needs most? 
Harsh and bitter are the problems which reli- 
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gion comes to solve: ignorance, evil, malice, 
power, agony, despair. These problems cannot 
be solved through generalities, through philo- 
sophical symbols. Our problem is: Do we believe 
what we confess? Do we mean what we say? 

We do not suffer symbolically. We suffer 
literally, truly, deeply. Symbolic remedies are 
quackery. The will of God is either real or a 
delusion. 

This is the most important challenge to 
us: ““We have eyes to see but see not; we have 
ears to hear but hear not.” Any other issue js 
relevant only as far as it helps us to answer that 
challenge. 


[ cAME with great hunger to the University of 
Berlin to study philosophy. I looked for a 
system of thought, for the depth of the spirit, 
for the meaning of existence. Erudite-and pro- 
found scholars gave courses in logic, epistemol- 
ogy, esthetics, ethics and metaphysics. They 
opened the gates of the history of philosophy. 
I was exposed to the austere discipline of unre- 
mitting inquiry and self-criticism. I communed 
with the thinkers of the past who knew how 
to meet intellectual adversity with fortitude, 
and learned to dedicate myself to the examina- 
tion of basic premises at the risk of failure. 

Yet, in spite of the impressive intellectual 
attainments offered to me, I became increasingly 
aware of the gulf that separated my views from 
those held at the University. I had come with 2 
sense of anxiety: how can I rationally find a 
way where ultimate meaning lies, a way of 
living where one could never miss a reference 
to supreme significance? Why am I here at all, 
and what is my purpose? I did not even know 
how to phrase my concern. But to my teachers 
that was a question unworthy of philosophical 
analysis. 

I realized: my teachers were prisoners of 3 
Greek-German way of thinking. They were 
fettered in categories which presupposed certain 
metaphysical assumptions which could never be 
proved. The questions I was moved by could 
not even be adequately phrased in categories of 
their thinking. 

My assumption was: man’s dignity consists 
in his having been created in the likeness of 
God. My question was: how must man, a being 
who is in essence the image of God, think, feel 
and act? To them, religion was a feeling. To 
me, religion included the insights of the Torah 
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which is a vision of man from the point of 
yiew of God. They spoke of God from the 
point of view of man. To them God was an 
idea, a postulate of reason. They granted Him 
the status of being a logical possibility. But to 
assume that He had existence would have been 
a crime against epistemology. 

The problem to my professors was how to be 
good. In my ears the question rang: how to be 
holy. At the time I realized: There is much 
that philosophy could learn from Jewish life. 
To the philosophers: the idea of the good was 
the most exalted idea, the ultimate idea. To 
Judaism the idea of the good is pen-ultimate. It 
cannot exist without the holy. The good is the 
base, the holy is the summit. Man cannot be 
good unless he strives to be holy. 

In those months in Berlin I went through 
moments of profound bitterness. I felt very 
much alone with my own problems and anxie- 
ties. I walked alone in the evenings through the 
magnificent streets of Berlin. I admired the 
solidity of its architecture, the overwhelming 
drive and power of a dynamic civilization. There 
were concerts, theatres, and lectures by famous 
scholars about the latest theories and inventions, 
and I was pondering whether to go to the new 
Max Reinhardt play or to a lecture about the 
theory of relativity. 

Suddenly I noticed the sun had gone down, 
evening had arrived. 

From what time may one recite the 
Shema in the evening? 

I had forgotten —I had forgotten Sinai — I 
had forgotten that sunset is my business — that 
my task is “to restore the world to the kingship 
of the Almighty.” 

So I began to utter the words: “With his word 
brings on the evenings . . .” 

And Goethe’s famous poem rang in my ear: 

Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Rub 
O’er all the hilltops is quiet now. 

No, that was pagan thinking. To the pagan 
eye the mystery of life is Rub,’ death, oblivion. 

To us Jews, there is meaning beyond the mys- 
tery. We would say: 

O’er all the hilltops is the word of God 
Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Gottes Wort. 
The meaning of life is to do His will... 
Blessed are thou . .. who with his word 
brings on the evenings. 

And His love is manifested in His teaching us 
Torahs, precepts, laws. . . 

Ueber allen Gipfeln is God’s love for man— 

Thou hast loved the house of Israel 
with everlasting love 

Thou hast taught us Torah, mitzvoth, 
laws, rules. 
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How much guidance, how many ultimate in- 
sights are found in the Siddur. 

How grateful I am to God that there is a 
duty to worship, a law to remind my distraught 
mind that it is time to think of God, time to 
disregard my ego for at least a moment! It is 
such happiness to belong to an order of the 
divine will. 

I am not always in a mood to pray. I do not 
always have the vision and the strength to say 
a word in the presence of God. But when I am 
weak, it is the law that gives me strength; when 
my vision is dim, it is duty that gives me insight. 

Indeed, there is something which is far greater 
than my desire to pray. Namely, God’s desire 
that I pray. There is something which is far 
greater than my will to believe. Namely, God’s 
will that I believe. How insignificant is my 
praying in the midst of a cosmic process! Un- 
less it is the will of God that I pray, how ludi- 
crous is it to pray. 

On that evening, in the streets of Berlin, I 
was not in a mood to pray. My heart was heavy, 
my soul was sad. It was difficult for the lofty 
words of prayer to break through the dark 
clouds of my inner life. 

But how would I dare not to davn? How 
would I dare to miss a ma’ariv? 


Wy pw I pecwe to take Halacha seriously in 
spite of the numerous perplexities in which 
I became enmeshed? 

Why did I pray, although I was not in a 
mood to pray? And why was I able to pray in 
spite of being unprepared to pray? What was 
my situation after the reminder to pray Ma@ariv 
struck my mind? The duty to worship stood. as 
a thought of ineffable meaning; doubt, the 
voice of disbelief, was ready to challenge it. But 
where should the engagement take place? In 
an act of reflection the duty to worship is a 
mere thought, timid, frail, a mere shadow of 
reality, while the voice of disbelief is a power, 
well-armed with the weight of inertia and the 
preference for abstention. In such an engage- 
ment prayer would be fought in absentia, and 
the issue would be decided without actually 
joining the battle. It was fair, therefore, to 
give the weaker rival a chance: to pray first, to 
fight later. 

I realized that just as you cannot study phil- 
osophy through praying, you cannot study 
prayer through philosophizing. And what ap- 
plies to prayer is true in regard to the essentials 
of Jewish observance. 

What I wanted to avoid was not only the 
failure to pray to God during a whole evening 
of my life but the loss of the whole, the loss of 
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belonging to the spiritual order of Jewish living. 
It is true that some people are so busy with 
collecting shreds and patches of the law, that 
they hardly think of weaving the pattern of 
the whole. But there is also the danger of being 
so enchanted by the whole as to lose sight of 
the detail. It became increasingly clear to me 
that the order of Jewish living is meant to be, 
not a set of rituals, but an order of all of man’s 
existence, shaping all his traits, interests and 
disposition; “not so much the performance of 
single acts, the taking of a step now and then, 
as the pursuit of a way, being on the way; not 
so much the acts of fulfilling as the state of 
being committed to the task, the belonging to 
an order in which single deeds, aggregates of 
religious feeling, sporadic sentiments, moral epi- 
sodes become a part of a complete pattern.” 

The ineffable Name, we have forgotten how 
to prounounce it. We have almost forgotten 
how to spell it. We may totally forget how to 
recognize it. 


HERE ARE A NUMBER Of ideas concerning Jew- 

ish law which have proved most inimical to 
its survival, and I would like to refer to two. 
One is the asumption that either you observe 
all or nothing; all of its rules are of equal impor- 
tance; and if one brick is removed, the whole 
edifice must collapse. Such intransigeance, laud- 
able as it may be as an expression of devoutness, 
is neither historically nor theologically justified. 
There were ages in Jewish history when some 
aspects of Jewish ritual observance were not 
adhered to by people who had otherwise lived 
according to the law. And where is the man 
who could claim that he has been able to fulfill 
literally the mitzvah of “Love your neighbor 
as yourself”? 

From a rationalist’s point of view it does not 
seem plausible to assume that the infinite, ulti- 
mate supreme Being is concerned with my put- 
ting on Tefillin every day. It is, indeed, absurd 
to believe that God should care whether a par- 
ticular individual will eat leavened or unleav- 
ened bread during a particular season of the 
year. However, it is that paradox, namely that 
the infinite God is intimately concerned with 
finite man and his finite deeds, that nothing is 
trite or irrelevant in the eyes of God, which is 
the very essence of the prophetic faith. 

There are people who are hesitant to take 
seriously the possibility of our knowing what 
the will of God demands of us. Yet we all 
wholeheartedly accept Micah’s words: ‘tHe has 
showed you, O man, what is good, and what 
does the Lord require of you, but to do justice, 
and to love kindness and to walk humbly with 
your God.” If we believe that there is some- 
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thing which God requires of man, then what js 
our belief if not faith in the will of God, cer. 
tainty of knowing what His will demands of us? 
If we are ready to believe that God requires 
of us to be holy, if we are ready to believe that 
it is God who requires us “‘to love kindness,” js 
it more difficult to believe that God requires ys 
to hallow the Sabbath and not to violate its 
sanctity? 

If it is the word of Micah uttering the will 
of God that we believe in, and not a peg on 
which to hang views we derived from rationalist 
philosophies, then “to love justice” is just as 
much Halacha as the prohibition of making a 
a fire on the Seventh Day. If, however, all we 
can hear in these words are echoes of Western 
philosophy rather than the voice of Micah, does 
that mean that the prophet has nothing to say 
to any of us? 


AQ serious pirFicutty is the problem of the 

meaning of Jewish observance. The modern 
Jew cannot accept the way of static obedience 
as a short-cut to the mystery of the divine will. 
His religious situation is not conducive to an 
attitude of intellectual or spiritual surrender. 
He is not ready to sacrifice his liberty on the 
altar of loyalty to the spirit of his ancestors. 
He will only respond to a demonstration that 
there is meaning to be found in what we expect 
him to do. His primary difficulty is not in his 
inability to comprehend the Divine origin of the 
law; his essential difficulty is in his inability to 
sense the presence of Divine meaning in the ful- 
fillment of the law. 

Let us never forget that some of the basic 
theological presuppositions of Judaism cannot 
be justified in terms of human reason. Its con- 
ception of prayer and of the nature of man as 
having been created in the likeness of God, its 
conception of God and history and even of 
morality defy some of the realizations at which 
we have honestly arrived at the end of our 
analysis and scrutiny. The demands of piety are 
a mystery before which man is reduced to rever- 
ence and silence. In a technological society, 
when religion becomes a function, piety, too, is 
an instrument to satisfy his needs. We must, 
therefore, be particularly careful not to fall into 
the habit of looking at religion as if it were a 
machine which can be worked, an organization 
which can be run according to one’s calculations. 

The problem of how to live as a Jew cannot 
be solved in terms of common sense and com- 
mon experience. The order of Jewish living is 4 
spiritual one; it has a spiritual logic of its own 
which cannot be apprehended unless its basic 
terms are lived and appreciated. 

It is in regard to this problem that we must 
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keep in mind three things. a) Divine meaning 
is spiritual meaning; b) the perception of Divine 
meaning is contingent upon spiritual prepared- 
ness; C) it is experienced in acts, rather than in 
speculation. 

a) The problem of ethics is: what is the ideal 
or principle of conduct that is rationally justi- 
fable? While to religion the problem of living 
is; what is the ideal or principle of living that 
is spiritually justifible? The legitimate question 
concerning the forms of Jewish observance is, 
therefore, the question: Are they spiritually 
meaningful? 

We should, consequently, not evaluate the 
mitzvoth by the amount of rational meaning we 
may discover at their basis. Religion is not with- 
in but beyond the limits of mere reason. Its task 
is not to compete with reason, to be a source of 
speculative ideas, but to aid us where reason 
gives us only partial aid. Its meaning must be 
understood in terms compatible with the sense 
of the ineffable. Frequently where concepts fail, 
where rational understanding ends, the meaning 
of observance begins. Its purpose is not essen- 
tially to serve hygiene, happiness or the vitality 
of man; its purpose is to add holiness to hygiene, 
grandeur to happiness, spirit to vitality. 

Spiritual meaning is not always limpid; trans- 
parency is the quality of glass, while diamonds 
are distinguished by refractive power and the 
play of prismatic colors. 

Indeed, any reason we may advance for our 
loyalty to the Jewish order of living merely 
points to one of its many facets. To say that the 
mitzvoth have meaning is less accurate than 
saying that they lead us to wells of emergent 
meaning, to experiences which are full of hidden 
brilliance of the holy, suddenly blazing in our 
thoughts. 

Those who, out of their commendable desire 
to save the Jewish way of life, bring its meaning 
under the hammer, tend to sell it at the end to 
the lowest bidder. The highest values are not 
in demand and are not saleable on the market- 
place. In spiritual life some experiences are like 
a camera obscura, through which light has to 
enter in order to form an image upon the mind, 
the image of ineffable intelligibilty. Insistence 
upon explaining and relating the holy to the 
relative and functional is like lighting a candle 
in the camera. 

Works of piety are like works of art. They 
are functional, they serve a purpose, but their 
essence is intrinsic, their value is in what they 
are in themselves. 

b) Sensitivity to spiritual meaning is not 
easily won; it is the fruit of hard, constant de- 
Votion, of insistence upon remaining true to a 
vision. It is ‘tan endless pilgrimage . . . a drive 
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towards serving Him who rings our hearts like 
a bell, as if He were waiting to enter our lives...” 
Its essence is not revealed in the way we utter 
it, but in the soul’s being in accord with what 
is relevant to God; in the extension of our love 
to what God may approve, our being carried 
away by the tide of His thoughts, rising beyond 
the desolate ken of man’s despair”’. 

“God’s grace resounds in our lives like a stac- 
cato. Only by retaining the seemingly discon- 
nected notes comes the ability to grasp the 
theme.” 

c) What is the Jewish way to God? It is not 
a way of ascending the ladder of speculation. 
Our understanding of God is not the triumphant 
outcome of an assault upon the riddles of the 
universe nor a donation we receive in return for 
intellectual surrender. Our understanding comes 
by the way of mitzvah. By living as Jews we 
attain our faith as Jews. We do not have faith 
in deeds; we attain faith through deeds. 

When Moses recounted to the people the 
laws of the covenant with God, the people 
responded: ‘We will do and we will hear.” This 
statement was interpreted to mean: In doing we 
perceive. 

A Jew is asked to take a leap of action rather 
than a leap of faith: to surpass his needs, to do 
more than he understands in order to understand 
more than he does. In carrying out the word of 
the Torah he is ushered into the presence of 
spiritual meaning. Through the ecstasy of deeds 
he learns to be certain of the presence of God. 

Jewish law is a sacred prosody. The Divine 
sings in our deeds, the Divine is disclosed in our 
deeds. Our effort is but a counterpoint in the 
music of His will. In exposing our lives to God 
we discover the Divine within ourselves and its 
accord with the Divine beyond ourselves. 

If at the moment of doing a mitzvah once 
perceived to be thus sublime, thus Divine, you 
are in it with all your heart and with all your 
soul, there is no great distance between you and 
God. For acts of holiness uttered by the soul 
disclose the holiness of God hidden in every mo- 
ment of time. And His holiness and He are one. 


Wy sHovuLp worsHip be bound to regular 

occasions? Why impose a calendar on the 
soul? Is not regularity of observance a menace 
to the freedom of the heart? 

Strict observance of a way of life at fixed 
times and in identical forms tends to become a 
matter of routine, of outward compliance. How 
to prevent observance from becoming stereo- 
typed, mechanical, was, indeed, a perennial 
worry in the history of Judaism. The cry of 
the prophet: ‘Their heart is far from me” was 
a signal of alarm. 
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Should I reject the regularity of prayer and 
rely on the inspiration of the heart and only 
worship when I am touched by the spirit? 
Should I resolve: unless the spirit comes, I shall 
abstain from praying? The deeper truth is that 
routine breeds attention, calling forth a re- 
sponse where the soul would otherwise remain 
dormant. One is committed to being affected 
by the holy, if he abides at the threshold of its 
realm. Should it be left to every individual to 
find his own forms of worship whenever the 
spirit would move him? Yet who is able to ex- 
temporize a prayer without falling into the 
trap of clichés? Moreover, spiritual substance 
grows in clinging to a source of spirit richer 
than one’s own. 

Inspirations are brief, sporadic and rare. In 
the long interims the mind is often dull, bare 
and vapid. There is hardly a soul that can rad- 
iate more light than it receives. To perform a 
mitzvah is to meet the spirit. But the spirit is 
not something we can acquire once and for all 
but something we must be with. For this reason 
the Jewish way of life is to reiterate the ritual, 
to meet the spirit again and again, the spirit in 
oneself and the spirit that hovers over all beings. 

At the root of our difficulties in appreciating 
the role of Halacha in religious living is, I be- 
lieve, our conception of the very essence of 
religion. “We are often inclined to define the 
essence of religion as a state of the soul, as in- 
wardness, as an absolute feeling, and expect a 
person who is religious to be endowed with a 
kind of sentiment too deep to rise to the surface 
of common deeds, as if religion were a plant 
that can only thrive at the bottom of the ocean. 
Now to Judaism religion is not a feeling for 
something that is, but an answer to Him who 
is asking us to live in a certain way. It is in its 
very origin a consciousness of duty, of being 
committed to higher ends; a realization that life 
is not only man’s but also God’s sphere of in- 
terest.” 

“God asks for the heart.” Yet does he ask 
for the heart only? Is the right intention 
enough? Some doctrines insist that love is the 
sole condition for salvation, stressing the im- 
portance of inwardness, of love or faith, to the 
exclusion of good works. 

Paul waged a passionate battle against the 
power ol law and proclaimed instead the religion 
of grace. Law, he claimed, cannot conquer sin, 
nor can righteousness be attained through works 
of law. A man is justified “by faith without 
the deeds of the law.”* 


* Romans 3:28, “By the deeds of the law there shall 
no flesh be justified in his sight; for by the law is knowl- 
edge of sin.” 
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That salvation is attained by faith alone wa 
Luther’s central thesis. The antinomian ten. 
dency resulted in the overemphasis on love and 
faith to the exclusion of good works. 

The Formula of Concord of 1580 condemn; 
the statement that good works are necessary to 
salvation and rejects the doctrine that they are 
harmful to salvation. According to Ritschl, the 
doctrine of the merit of good deeds is an in. 
truder in the domain of Christian theology; the 
only way of salvation is justification by faith, 
Barth, following Kierkegaard, voices Lutheran 
thoughts, when he claims that man’s deeds are 
too sinful to be good. There are fundamentally 
no human deeds, which, because of their sig- 
nificance in this world, find favor in God’s eyes, 
God can be approached through God alone. 

Paraphrasing the Paulinian doctrine that man 
is saved by faith alone, Kant and his disciples 
taught that the essence of religion or morality 
would consist in an absolute quality of the 
soul or the will, regardless of the actions that 
may come out of it or the ends that may be 
attained. Accordingly, the value of a religious 
act would be determined wholly by the intensity 
of one’s faith or by the rectitude of one’s inner 
disposition. The intention, not the deed, the 
how, not the what of one’s conduct, would be 
essential, and no motive other than the sense of 
duty would be of any moral value. Thus acts 
of kindness, when not dictated by the sense of 
duty, would not be better than cruelty; while 
compassion or regard for human happiness as 
such is looked upon as an ulterior motive. “I 
would not break my word even to save man- 
kind,” exclaimed Fichte. As if his own salvation 
and righteousness were more important to him 
than the fate of all men. Does not such an 
attitude illustrate the truth of the proverb: 
“The road to hell is paved with good intentions”? 
Should we not say that a concern with one’s own 
salvation and righteouness, that outweighs the 
regard for the welfare of one other human being 
cannot be qualified as a good intention? 

The crisis of ethics has its root in formalism, 
in the view that the essence of the good is in the 
good intention. Seeing how difficult it is to 
attain it, modern man despaired. In the name 
of good intentions, evil was fostered. 

To us this doctrine is the essential heresy. 
Judaism stands and falls with the idea of the 
absolute relevance of human deeds. Even to God 
we ascribe the deed of attribute, of action. Im- 
itatio dei is in deeds. The deed is the source of 
holiness. 


Faith does not come to an end with attaining 
certainty of God’s existence. Faith is the begin- 
ning of intense craving to enter an active rela- 
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tionship with Him who is beyond the mystery, 
to bring together all the might that is within 
ys with all that is spiritual beyond us. At the 
root of our yearning for integrity is a stir of 
the inexpressible within us to commune with 
the ineffable beyond us. But what is the lan- 
guage of that communion, without which our 
impulse remains inarticulate? 

We are taught that what God asks of man is 
more than an inner attitude, that He gives man 
not only life but also @ law, that His will is to 
be served not only adored, obeyed not only wor- 
shipped. Faith comes over us like a force urging 
to action. We respond by pledging ourselves to 
constancy of devotion, committing us to the 
presence of God. This remains a life allegiance 
involving restraint, submission, self-control and 
courage. 

Judaism insists upon establishing a unity of 
faith and creed, of piety and Halacha, of devo- 
tion and deed. Faith is but a seed, while the 
deed is its growth or decay. Faith disembodied, 
faith that tires to grow in splendid isolation, is 
but a ghost, for which there is no place in our 
psychophysical world. 

What creed is in relation to faith, the Hal- 
acha is in relation to piety. As faith cannot 
exist wtihout a creed, piety cannot subsist with- 
out a pattern of deeds; as intelligence cannot be 
separated from training, religion cannot be di- 
vorced from conduct. Judaism is lived in deeds, 
not only in thoughts. 

A pattern for living—the object of our most 
urgent quest—which would correspond to man’s 
ultimate dignity, must take into consideration 
not only his ability to exploit the forces of 
nature and to appreciate the loveliness of its 
forms, but also his unique sense of the ineffable. 
It must be a design, not only for the satisfaction 
of needs, but also for the attainment of an end, 
the end of being a holy people. 


THE INTEGRITY OF LIFE is not exclusively a 

thing of the heart, and Jewish piety is there- 
fore more than consciousness of the moral law. 
The innermost chamber must be guarded at the 
uttermost outposts. Religion is not the same as 
spiritualism; what man does in his concrete 
physical existence is directly relevant to the 
divine. Spirituality is the goal, not the way of 
man. In this world music is played on physical 
instruments, and to the Jew the mitzvoth are 
the instruments by which the holy is performed. 
If man were only mind, worship in thought 
would be the form in which to commune with 
God. But man is body and soul, and his goal is 
to live so that both “this heart and his flesh“ 
should sing to the living God. 
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Moreover, worship is not one thing, and liv- 
ing, another. Does Judaism consist of sporadic 
landmarks in the realm of living, of temples in 
splendid isolation, of festive celebrations on ex- 
traordinary days? The synagogue is not a re- 
treat, and that which is decisive is not the per- 
formance of rituals at distinguished occasions, 
but how they affect the climate of the entire 
life. 

The highest peak of spiritual living is not 
necessarily reached in rare moments of ecstasy; 
the highest peak lies wherever we are and may 
be ascended in a common deed. There can be 
as sublime a holiness in fulfilling friendship, in 
observing dietary laws, day by day, as in uttering 
a prayer on the Day of Atonement. 

Jewish tradition maintains that there is no ex- 
traterritoriality in the realm of the spirit. Econ- 
omics, politics, dietetics are just as much as ethics 
within its sphere. It is in man’s intimate rather 
than public life, in the way he fulfills his physio- 
logical functions that character is formed. It is 
immensely significant that, according to the 
Book of Genesis, the first prohibition given to 
man concerned the enjoyment of the forbidden 
fruit. 

“The fate of a people . . . is decided according 
to whether they begin culture at the right place 
—not at the soul. The right place is the body, 
demeanor, diet, physiology; the rest follows... 
contempt of the body is the greatest mishap.” 
Judaism begins at the bottom, taking very ser- 
iously the forms of one’s behavior in relation to 
the external, even conventional functions, and 
amenities of life, teaching us how to eat, how to 
rest, how to act. The discipline of feelings and 
thoughts comes second. The body must be per- 
suaded first. “Thou shalt not covet” is the last 
of the Ten Commandments, even though it may 
be the first in the case history of the afore-men- 
tioned transgressions. While not prescribing a 
diet—vegetarian or otherwise—or demanding 
abstinence from narcotics or stimulants, Jud- 
aims is very much concerned with what and 
how a person ought to eat. A sacred discipline 
for the body is as important as bodily strength. 


PROMPTED BY AN INTUITION that we cannot 

live by a disembodied faith, many people to- 
day speak of the advisability of introducing 
“rituals, customs, and ceremonies.” The Sur- 
vey of Current Reform Practice conducted by 
the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods 
confirmed an earlier observation that “Reform 
Judaism is determinedly engaged in helping to 
to meet a fundamental need of every human 
being for symbolism and ceremonialism” and 
“for the poetry and beauty, for the mysticism 
and drama” which these provide for the satis- 
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faction of man’s emotional hunger.* 

Is this approach in the spirit of prophetic 
Judaism? Is it symbolism that God desires? Is 
it ceremonialism that the prophets called for? 
Are “‘customs and ceremonies” the central issue 
of Jewish observance? Customs and cere- 
monies are an external affair, an esthetic delight; 
something cherished in academic fraternities or 
at graduation exercises at American universities. 

But since when has esthetics become supreme 
authority in matters of religion? Customs, cere- 
monies are fine, enchanting, playful. But is Jud- 
aims a religion of play? What is the authentic 
origin of these terms—customs and ceremonies? 
I must confess that I have difficulty translating 
“ceremonies” into Hebrew. Minhagim have 
often stultified Jewish life. 

Let us beware lest we reduce Bible to litera- 
ture, Jewish observance to good manners, the 
Talmud to Emily Post. 

There are spiritual reasons which compel me 
to feel alarmed when hearing the terms customs 
and ceremonies. What is the worth of celebrat- 
ing the Seder on Passover eve, if it is nothing 
but a ceremony? An annual reenactment of 
quaint antiquities? Ceremonies end in routine, 
and routine is the great enemy of the spirit. 

A religious act is something in which the soul 
must be able to partcipate; out of which inner 
devotion, kavanah, must evolve. But what hav- 
anah should I entertain if entering the sukkah 
is a mere ceremony? 

Judaism does not stand on ceremonies . . . 
Jewish piety is an answer to God, expressed in 
the language of mitzvoth rather than in the 
language of ceremonies. The mitzvah rather 
than the ceremony is our funadmental category. 
What is the difference between the two cate- 
gories? 

Ceremonies whether in the form of things or 
in the form of actions are required by custom 
and convention; mitzvoth are required by 
Torah. Ceremonies are relevant to man; mitz- 
~oth are relevant to God. Ceremonies are folk- 
ways; mitzvoth are ways to God. Ceremonies 
are expressions of the human mind; what they 
express and their power to express depend on a 
mental act of man; their significance is gone 
when man ceases to be responsive to them. 
Ceremonies are like the moon, they have no 
light of their own. Mitzvoth, on the other hand, 
are expressions or interpretations of the will of 
God. While they are meaningful to man, the 
source of their meaning is not in the under- 
standing of man but in the love of God. Cere- 


* Morton N. Berman, The Survey of Current Reform 
Practice by Laymen, delivered at 42nd general assembly 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, April 
22, 1953. 
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, monies are created for the purpose of signifying, 


mitzvoth were given for the purpose of sanctj. 
fying. This is their function: to refing, to en. 
noble, to sanctify man. They confer holiness 
upon us, whether or not we know exactly what 
they signify. 
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Compliments of .. . 


CAKE BAKERS UNION 
Local 51 of Greater New York 


H. HOROWITZ, President N. EHRLICH, Manager 
HARRY LOBER, Secretary 














Chaver Brettschneider 


49 East Seventh Street New Yrok City 


Extends His Most Sincere Greetings to All 

Chaverim and Chaveroth of the Jewish Na- 

tional Workers’ Alliance, the Officers and 

Members of the General Executive, the Offi 

cers and Members of the City Committee, 
and Wishes Them All 


A HAPPY PASSOVER! 
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At Passover time, 1954, we extend cordial greetings 
to our many friends and patrons, and wish Jewish 
people everywhere 
A HAPPY, KOSHER PASSOVER 
e 


PREFERRED FOR QUALITY AND FLAVOR 
During holidays and the year around 
SHEFFIELD-SEALTEST 


KosHER FOR Passover :-: Dairy PRopucts 
a 


Certified by RABBI S. B. FRIEDMAN, New York City 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 














Greetings .. . 


from 


HARRIS 
RAINCOAT CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TWO POEMS 


by Chayym Zeldis 


For the Perished Children 


The children have gone below 
Diamond-hard crusts of snow, 
Gone to lay filmy bones 

Among frozen weeds and stones. 


They no longer make their way 
Upon the glittering breast of day: 
Now they’ve curled slight forms 
Away from winter storms. 


They need no longer eat, 
They suck organic teat 
Of mother earth — 
Without children’s mirth. 


They’re amply spaced away, 
For there is room 

In the dark, porous 

Womb. 


This is their mother, earth 
She will dissolve their tears and bones 
Silently beneath the snow, among 


The blind, cold stones. 


On the Barbed-Wire 


On the barbed-wire 
the dirty white birds 
sat, 

more patient 

than the 

rat, 


Who 

scuttled out 
across the square 
to probe the body 
lying there. 


“Go away!” called 
the others, ‘““We are 
his brothers —” 


But they had no strength 
to move 

or even to cast a 

stone. 


And soon like it 
they lay, 
fleshless 

human 

bone. 
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Greetings from... 


B & C SUPER MARKETS 


15500 WOODROW WILSON 
Detroit 3, Mich. 














Greetings from .. . 


EASTERN OUT-OF-TOWN DEPT. 
I. L. G. W. UL 


IskAEL Horow!tz, Gen. Manager 














Passover Greetings to our Many Jewish 
Friends and Customers 








from the makers of 


OPTIMO CIGARS 

















Compliments of the 


M. F. B. CO., Inc. 
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holiday of freedom! 
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hat does Passover mean 

to the Jew? It means freedom. 
It means the warm glow and the pride 
and glory of an uninterrupted tradition 
of countless generations. It means 
victory of the spirit over oppression 
and brutal tyranny. It means 
the joy of family and all those near 
and dear gathered around the 
festive Seder table, and the memories 
of days long past intertwined 
with the wide-eyed wonder of the 
youngest member of the family ... 


& help you enjoy every moment 

of this most joyous holiday of all, 
the Barricini family has prepared 
its greatest Passover assortment — 
Selected Miniatures for Passover — 
a “Seder” in itself; Chocolate Wafer 
Matzos; Macaroons; After-Seder 


Mint Leaves; Paradise 


Fruits; 


“Barri Holiday’s Seder Record and 
Passover Candy — the perfect 
Afikomen gift for every child; 

and many other delicacies. 

Most of the candies are also PAREVE. 


Borricini stores are located throughout 
the New York area, Newark and 
Philadelphia. Visit your nearest 
Barricini store today or write for 


Passover brochure to: 







Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


22-19 41st Ave., 





or phone Miss Blanche: 


STillwell 6-2200 





All Barricini candies are made under the 
strict personal supervision of RABBI HERSCH 
KOHN and RABBI ISAAC J. SCHWARTZ. 
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SDEH BOKER — BEN GURION’S RETREAT 
by Misha Louvish 


HY SDEH Boker? This was the 

question which was put to 
David Ben-Gurion by a member 
of a kibbutz in the Negev shortly 
after he had taken up residence in 
the settlement. Was there any 
significance in his choice of a place 
which was known as not belong- 
ing to any national organization 
of kibbutzim and not having any 
political affiliation? 

Ben-Gurion’s reply was clear 
and definite. There was no ques- 
tion of any political demonstra- 
tion. For him the essential question 
was not the form of the settle- 
ment or the way in which it was 
organized, but the task which it 
performed. 

And, indeed, the place had at- 
tracted attention in Israel and 
abroad even before it had acquired 
its most distinguished member. 

For this there are good reasons. 
Sdeh Boker is the most southerly 
settled point ‘in Israel until you 
come to the neighborhood of Eilat. 
It is fifty kilometers south of 
Beersheba and thirty-five kilo- 
meters from the nearest human 
habitation at the mining center 
of Kfar Yeruham. And there is 
something paradoxical about the 
social structure of the group which 
established it. Practically all the 
hundreds of new villages which 
have sprung up all over Israel dur- 
ing the last six years were either 
founded by the members of a 
particular movement, with a spe- 
cific party coloration, or were es- 
tablished by the Jewish Agency 
and settled with new immigrants. 
The founders of Sdeh Boker, on 
the other hand, were either Sabras 
or had lived in Israel for some 
time, and they included past mem- 
bers of the left-wing Hashomer 
Hatzair and the Lehi underground 
terrorist organization (also known 
as the Stern Group), a former 
Israel army major, a teacher from 
Ramat Gan, the brother of a for- 
mer Director-General of the Prime 
Minister’s office, and a research 
graduate of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. 


Ask one of the members what 
type of settlement Sdeh Boker js, 
and he will tell you that they do 
not know. They are living at the 
moment in most respects just like 
a kibbutz, eating in a common 
dining hall and organizing their 
work on a collective basis. But 
there is no question of any attempt 
at equality in the possession of 
personal belongings. The mem- 
bers’ libraries have not been pooled 
—one of them has a complete set 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
his room—and the modest pocket 
money is spent by each as the 
fancy takes him. Most important 
of all, the future is open. When 
the time comes they will decide 
the lines on which the place will 
be organized. One of them even 
suggested that the various branches 
of the economy might be “farmed 
out” to individual members or 
groups of members, who would be 
free to employ hired labor. It is 
difficult to visualize the ultimate 
sharing out of property which has 
been developed with the assistance 
of public funds, but in any case 
these uninhibited social horizons 
are typical of the place. 


HE REGION ITSELF has a history 

going back’ two thousand years, 
It is perhaps unique among mod- 
ern sites of Jewish settlement in 
that it was never previously in- 
habited by Jews. Not far from 
the present settlement stand the 
ruins of the ancient town of 
Abdu, founded by the Nabateans, 
who are generally considered to 
have lived mainly on commerce, 
in the days when it was situated 
on an important trade route from 
Egypt to the east, and the city 
served as a garrison against the 
infiltrators of those days. But the 
Nabateans also developed agricul- 
ture, terracing and damming the 
wadis to catch the rain-water 
which would otherwise soak into 
the porous soil and be lost. In 
those days the region supported 4 
population of eight thousand to 
ten thousand, and Professor Nel- 
son Glueck has estimated that 
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there were aS many as seventy 
gttlements in the area. 

After the fall of the Nabatean 
civilization, the region remained 
‘olated until a few years after 
the establishment of the State 
of Israel. Israel newspaper corres- 
ondents began to write stories 
about Jesse the Cowboy, a roman- 
tic figure, complete with four-gal- 
lon hat and the rest of the appro- 
priate costume, who had dreams 
of establishing cattle-ranching 
somewhere in the wastes of the 
Negev. But Jesse, it seems, ulti- 
mately gave up the idea and went 
back to the States. The project 
was taken up by the group which 
ultimately founded Sdeh Boker. 
Some of them had fought together 
in the war of Independence—all 
of them wanted to do something 
different, to break new ground— 
both literally and from the social 
point of view. They did not wish 
to be tied to any existing organi- 
zation; they wanted to be free to 
develop in whatever way they 
thought fit. But it is a mistake to 
imagine that the new settlement 
was established entirely with the 
resources of its members. Each 
contributed the sum of IL.100, 
but the Jewish Agency has in- 
vested tens of thousands of pounds 
in the project. The settlers, how- 
ever, have invested, like thousands 
of their fellows, something much 
more valuable than money—their 
lives and their efforts. 

So, on the fifteenth of May, 
1952, six young men and women 
spent their first night in Sdeh 
Boker, in three tents and one tin 
hut, and were soon joined by the 
other half of the original group 
of thirteen. Since then their num- 
bers have grown; the tents have 
been replaced by wooden barracks, 
and one permanent house had been 
built of gypsum blocks. Within 
its barbed wire stockade, the set- 
tlement now. looks like an army 
camp in the middle of the desert. 
The numbers have grown; there 
1s one child, little five-year-old 
Hami, and a few weeks ago the 
first wedding, a double affair, took 
place in the settlement, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben-Gurion to give away 
the brides. 

Why devote human effort and 
large sums of money to the estab- 
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This joyous season of the year seems a very good time to 
have you meet a few of your good neighbors in the coun- 
tries of Middle America. 

Here is a representative group of the many thousands 
who have found personal fulfilment in United Fruit’s va- 
ried activities . . . its radio communication system .. . rail- 
roads... schools... palm oil plants that furnish cooking 
oils for the region ... banana cultivation and crop diversi- 
fication projects ... parks... utilities. 

Of these good neighbors the majority has been associated 
with United Fruit for many years. Some have received 
training for the positions they hold by acquiring skills 
from experience. Others have attended grade schools 
founded and maintained by the Company and have ad- 
vanced by combining scholarship with industry. 

We are proud of their ability and of the valuable contri- 
butions they are making to the economic development of 
their Countries in the Caribbean region. 
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of bringing many more families alon 
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smile. Water is the great problem, sibil 
Several attempts have been made bin: 
Joyous to drill for water in this region, scie 
but so far without success. The mar 
only source is the infrequent rain. tent 
fall. Once or twice a year rain ris 
Passover falls in this part of rh Negev, the 
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million dunams, in this region 
alone, which amounts to about one 
tenth of Israel’s present irrigated 
area. 

This is the vision which excites 
the men of Sdeh Boker. Talk to 
“Buda,” the tall, dark, handsome 
Hebrew University graduate who 
s the settlement’s agricultural ex- 
pert, and he will discuss the pos- 
sibilities endlessly, with a com- 
bination of a poet’s enthusiasm, a 
scientist’s learning and a business 
man’s shrewd appraisal of the po- 
tential balance-sheet of the enter- 
prise. Once you have harnessed 
the water, he will tell you, you 
have only taken the first step. You 
have to use the water next to grow 
crops. The easiest crop to grow 
on a large scale is grass of a suita- 
ble variety. The next step is to 
harvest your crop, and that, bas- 
ically is the reason for bringing 
sheep into the Negev. So far as 
the settlers are concerned the 
sheep’s raison d’etre is to harvest 
a crop which a combine cannot 
economically tackle. Once the 
sheep has done its duty, the farmer 
has to market the sheep’s meat and 
wool. 

Among other assets will be 
two of the Negev’s most impor- 
tant raw materials, fire-clay (us- 
ually inaccurately referred to as 
“kaolin”) and gypsum. A recent 
experiment has shown that the 
Negev fire-clay can be used for 
road-making. A considerable 
stretch has already been built of 
this material, and when the new 
road from Beersheba to Eilat is 
completed, Sdeh Boker will find 
itself on an important high-road. 
Gypsum, too, may be put to a 
new use. The settlement already 
possesses one house built of gyp- 
sum blocks, and it may well be 
that this will become the charac- 
teristic building material of the 
Negev. Even today some of the 
members are helping to earn the 
settlement’s living by working in 
the gypsum quarries not very far 
away. 

The future of Sdeh Boker, how- 
ever, depends on much more than 
economics. When Mr. Ben-Gurion 
paid his first visit, he asked the 
settlers what they needed most. 
“Two things,” was the reply, 
“camels and men.” Mr. Ben-Gur- 
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(1 Complete | vol. Hebrew-English Jerusalem Bible o.com $ 7.95 
(1 Complete 3 vol. Hebrew-English Jerusalem Bible .....cccccnninnnnnes 9.95 
(1 Special Bride's Bible (Pentateuch only) 5.95 
(Bar Mitzvah Bible (Pentateuch with Haftorah and Megilloth) .... 6.00 
[1 | want the gold-plated binding frame @ $2.50 per volume. 
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ion, it is reported, immediately 
wrote out a check sufficient to 
cover the cost of two camels, 
which the settlement required for 
transport. As far as the second 
request was concerned, he gave a 
lead himself in the way which we 
all know. But this problem will 
not be so easily solved. By their 
own decision the settlers have re- 
fused to ally themselves with any 
wider body. The Jewish Agency 
is playing its part by supplying 
credit, equipment and finance for 
development, but it cannot sup- 
ply men and women to do the 
job. Other settlements receive their 
reinforcements through the organ- 
ized movements, with their youth 
sections in the Israel towns or the 
Diaspora, or their manpower res- 
ervoirs in the ma’barot. Sdeh 
Boker must depend on its ability 
to attract individuals of the right 
quality. 

It may be that Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
example will be effective; there 
can be no doubt that it has 
brought the place ample publicity. 
In any case, it is the manpower 
factor, more than any other, 
which will determine whether 
Sdeh Boker will remain a picture- 
sque exception or will become the 
first of a chain of settlements in 
a previously untilled and unin- 
habited region of Israel. 
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As we join in celebrating Israe]’s 
great and joyous Feast of Freedom, 
we look forward with heightened 
resolve to continuing our part in 
preserving her newly-won liberties 
strengthening her economy and mak- 
ing her independence secure. 
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BOOKS 
CITIZENS, ALIENS and CIVIL RIGHTS 


by Sidney 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN IMMIGRA- 
TION, by Milton R. Konvitz, 
Cornell University Press, 1953, 
208 pp. 


POPULAR BUT MISTAKEN no- 

tion exists that when the Su- 
preme Court decides the validity 
of a particular federal or state law 
or action, it determines the justice 
or wisdom of the matter in dis- 
pute. Although judgments as to 
the merits of the issue are often 
implicit in the Justices’ rulings, 
the theoretical and formal role of 
the Court, in the main, is to de- 
termine whether or not there is 
conformity with the Federal Con- 
stitution. And though the Jus- 
tices have often collaborated with 
changing political and social re- 
alities to assign new meanings to 
the words of the Constitution, 
their power to do so has realistic 
and definite, if not clearly defined, 
limits. 

Because of this misconception, 
many laymen look to the judiciary 
to rescue the country from what 
they consider unjust or ill-advised 
policies and trends. And this mis- 
conception is responsible for the 
frustration that many persons ex- 
perience when the highest court 
declines to overturn discrimina- 
tory or unjust Congressional leg- 
islation, or draconian lower court 
holdings or administrative rulings, 
in the field of immigration, de- 
portation and nationality. 


One valuable contribution that 
Milton Konvitz‘s “Civil Rights in 
Immigration” can make to the 
layman’s overall grasp of prob- 
lems in this field, is to impress 
upon him the narrow limits im- 
posed upon the Court’s power to 
restrain harsh and unjust legisla- 
tive or administrative action in 
this field. These limits are a result, 
on the one hand, of Congress’ re- 
luctance to assign to the judiciary 
a significant role, and on the other, 


Liskofsky 


of the Supreme Court’s inability 
or unwillingness to interpret the 
Constitution so as to carve out 
such a role for the judicial branch 
of the government. 


A recurrent plaint expressed by 
Milton Konvitz is that the Su- 
preme Court has found in the 
Constitution a minimum of ob- 
stacles to Congress’ exercise of un- 
restrained power over aliens. Re- 
peatedly, since the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Case (1899), the Supreme 
Court has held that Congress has 
the power, unrestricted by the 


Constitution, to prohibit the im-— 


migration of all foreigners or of 
the members of any particular 
race, nation or group; that Con- 
gressional power in the field of 
immigration is “an incident of 
sovereignty,” and hence “ple- 
nary.” It has held that the guar- 
antees of the first amendment do 
not protect resident aliens holding 
certain beliefs or opinions [Turner 
case, 1904]. It has asserted that 
the “admission of aliens... is a 
privilege granted by the sovereign 
US governmer: upon such 
terms as the US shall prescribe. . .’ 
[Knauff case, 1950]. It has in- 
sisted that: “. . . in the present 
state of the world, it would be 
rash and irresponsible to reinter- 
pret our fundamental law to deny 
or qualify the government’s power 
over deportation” (Justice Jack- 
son for a majority of the Court in 
a 1952 case). And similarly, the 
Court has manifested no inclina- 
tion to challenge the Congress’ 
power over naturalization. The 
Court’s default — which Konvitz 
considers these principles to be- 
speak—has left the aliens’ fate to 
the virtually unchecked exercise 
of legislative power. It has en- 
abled the Congress to apply to 
aliens a growing list of policies 
which if applied to citizens would 
be invalidated. 
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JEWISH FRONTER 


HE PURPOSE of this small and 

highly readable volume (a ¢. 
quel to the author’s earlier studies 
in the field, including his “Th, 
Alien and Asiatic in American 
Law”, 1946) is to trace Critically 
the evolution of the main proyi- 
sions of our present immigration 
law. In the main, his suggestions 
for reform agree with those made 
during the past five years by num- 
erous Citizens’ groups in testimony 
before the Congressional Immigra- 
tion Committees and before Pres. 
ident Truman’s Special Commis- 
sion on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, and seem to be patterned 
particularly on those made in the 
latter’s Report. 

A major target of his criticism 
is the National Origins System, 
introduced in 1924 and: reaffirmed 
in the McCarran-Walter Act of 
1952, which would surely be held 
unconstitutional were the discrim- 
inatory principles implicit in it 
applied domestically. However, 
because of the prevalent theory 
that Congress’ power over immi- 
gration is plenary, this system is 
not open to constitutional chal- 
lenge. 

Konvitz challenges Senator Mc- 
Carran’s assertion that the rational 
origins concept is not based on 
the theory of Anglo-Saxon super- 
iority, but rather on the justifiable 
theory of assimilation, that is, of 
preserving the “sociological and 
cultural balance” of the Ameri- 
can population. He contests the 
assumption that only by the 
alien’s absorption into the Ameri- 
can population through loss of his 
peculiarities, or by approximating 
an ideal American type, can the 
alien become a good American. A 
better theory than assimilation, he 
suggests, is that which emphasizes 
cultural diversity, or that sug- 
gested by the slogan “equality 
without uniformity.” 

The cultural diversity theory, 
which is more consonant with the 
American ideal of freedom and 
individuality, holds that a person 
can be a loyal American citizen 
and yet maintain his affinity with 
other peoples and cultures. This 
theory, preferred by Konvitz as 4 
guiding principle in American 1m- 
migration policy, undoubtedly has 
a potentially great popular appeal 
The extent of its appeal is sug 
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gested by the standard verbal 
equipment even of the most con- 
grvative July Fourth orators, who 
freely stress the multi-cultural 
heritage of the American people. 
Yet, even aside from those for 
whom the theory of assimilation 
is but a rationalization of earlier 
and currently less acceptable the- 
ories of racial superiority, the as- 
smilation theory probably has an 
appeal that opponents of the na- 
tional origins system tend to un- 
derestimate. ‘Indeed, it is to be 
feared that many well-meaning 
persons, who are sincerely dis- 
tressed by other features of our 
immigration law, at the same time 
find the national origins system— 
on this theory of assimilation, or 
as they sometimes describe it, of 
“homogeneity” —less unacceptable. 

Although the United States still 
has a long way to go until the 
racial premises of its immigration 
system are altogether eliminated, 
Konvitz’s account indicates, con- 
siderable progress has been made 
in this respect during the last dec- 
ade. We have traveled from the 
Chinese Exclusion Act (1882), 
the Gentlemah’s Agreement with 
Japan (1907) and the “barred 
zone” provisions of the 1917 Act, 
to the removal of racial bars 
against Chinese (1943), against 
Hindus and Filipinos (1946), and 
the final abolition of race as 
ground for inclusion in the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act of 1952. Nev- 
ertheless; much remains to be 
done. Among the needed changes 
indicated by Konvitz, apart from 
revision of the national origins 
system itself, are elimination 
of the provisions discriminating 
against West Indians and against 
persons of so-called “one-half 
Asia-Pacific ancestry.” 


Or THE OTHER HAND, in the 
_ Civil liberties aspects of our 
mmigration and deportation pol- 
ies, Konvitz finds the record 
weighted on the side of reaction. 
Here, too, as in the national or- 
gins system, we apply standards 
which would be ruled out on con- 
stitutional grounds if applied to 
our citizens. And again, the the- 
ory which allows such treatment 
is that which holds that aliens, 
unlike citizens, are not protected 
by the Constitution. Thus, since 
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1903, when Congress passed a law 
barring anarchists, our immigra- 
tion statutes have excluded aliens 
on grounds of opinion and belief, 
as well as action or affiliation. This 
standard for exclusion has been 
greatly expanded since that time. 
On the theory that deportation 
is not criminal punishment, the 
constitution’s safeguards with re- 
spect to jury trial, unreasonable 
searches, cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, ex post facto prohibitions, 
etc., have been held not applicable 
to deportation proceedings. Except 
for certain procedural privileges 
accorded legally-admitted _ resi- 
dent aliens, according to Konvitz, 
the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, 
building on earlier laws, fails to 


give aliens vested rights of resi- 


dence. Thus he is critical of pro- 
visions in the Act of 1952 which 
give the President power to ex- 
clude at any time all or any class 
of aliens, a power which the prev- 
ious law had limited to times of 
war or national emergency; to 
treat an alien (no matter how 
long he has resided in the US) 
who returns from a visit abroad, 
as a new entrant, requiring him to 
comply with all the stringent new 
eligibility requirements enacted 
long after his original settlement 
in the US; to declare deportable 
those who have engaged in pro- 
scribed political activities, or be- 
longed to proscribed organizations, 
even though activity or member- 
ship: ceased many years ago, and 
despite the fact that at the time 
they occurred they were not for- 
bidden by law; and to give ad- 
ministrative officials practically 
unreviewable discretion to exclude 
aliens. 


The view that Congress’ power 
to deport is plenary and unre- 
stricted by the Constitution, has 
been challenged on several occa- 
sions by a minority of the Supreme 
Court. For example, this minority 
has expressed the view, which 
Konvitz supports, that deporta- 
tion is punishment of the harshest 
kind and that proceedings there- 
fore, like any other criminal pro- 
ceeding, should be subject to the 
safeguards of the Bill of Rights. 
According to this minority view, 
except in respect to the right to 
vote and hold public office, resi- 
dent aliens should in every re- 
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spect—where their freedoms and 
livelihood are involved—have the 
same rights as citizens. Consistent 
with this philosophy, Konvitz sup- 
ports the Truman Commission’s 
recommendations that there should 
be substantial court review of de- 
portation orders; that in cases of 
illegal or fraudulent entry there 
should be a ten-year statute of 
limitations on deportation; and 
that in cases of legal entry there 
should be no deportation at all. 
And, in general, where an alien 
is charged with crime or subver- 
sion, he should be subject to the 
same treatment as citizens. 


Konvitz has highlighted the 
dangerous road that our democ- 
racy travels when it builds its 
policies on the legal proposition 
that the Constitution does not ex- 
tend to aliens. However, it seems 
to this reviewer that he has per- 
haps overstated his thesis, in not 
delineating sharply enough the dis- 
tinctions which the courts have 
recognized between the status of 
aliens outside the country, aliens 
here illegally, and legally admitted 
resident aliens. It is generally cor- 
rect to assert that the Constitu- 
tion does not extend its protec- 
tions to the first two classes, and 
that the rights of the third have 
been diminished in a number of 
serious respects since the passage 
of the Alien Registration Act of 
1940. However, it is also a fact 
that the resident alien’s rights are 
well established, for example, with 
respect to freedom of movement 
among the states; to engage in 
the ordinary pursuits of life; to 
freely teach, learn and use a. for- 
eign tongue; to take, hold and 
dispose of real property; to sue 
and be sued, etc. In other words, 
the courts have held that consti- 
tutional protections extend to res- 
ident aliens in many basic and 
crucial respects. 


In the field of naturalization, as 
in immigration, and deportation, 
Konvitz finds—again—that in re- 
spect to the question of race, the 
record is one of progress, whereas 
there has been a serious backward 
movement in respect to civil lib- 
erties. Since 1906, “belief” alone 
has been a basis of disqualifica- 
tion for naturalization. As in im- 
migration, the range of proscribed 
beliefs has been greatly expanded 
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since the original disqualificatio, 
from naturalization for belief jn 
anarchism and polygamy. Mor. 
over, there has been an expansion 
of the grounds on which naty. 
alized citizens may lose their cit. 
izenship, including: a certain per. 
iod of residence abroad; conyic. 
tion for contempt of Congress fo, 
refusal—within ten years after ob. 
taining citizenship—to testify be. 
fore a Congressional Committe 
regarding subversive activity; 
joining a subversive organization 
within five years after obtaining 
citizenship; and “concealment of 
material fact” in the naturalizg. 
tion petition. 


Y REMOVING the stability of cit- 
izenship for naturalized citi. 
zens, Konvitz argues, our laws 
have created, in effect, two classe 
of citizens. They have brought 
about a situation whereby native- 
born citizens may engage in actiy- 
ities which, if engaged in by nat- 
uralized citizens, might result not 
only in loss of citizenship but in 
deportation as well. And _ again, 
the Supreme Court has shown no 
disposition to challenge the propo- 
sition that Congress’ power is pk- 
nary in this field. 


That the establishment of two 
levels of citizenship is abhorrent 
to the spirit of a democracy is un- 
questionable. One can only e- 
press the hope that the solution 
will not be sought in lowering the 
status of the native-born to that 
of the naturalized citizens, rather 
than raising the latter to the status 
of the former. 


Konvitz suggests a new ap- 
proach, “a new angle of vision,” 
to the issue of the status of the 
alien under the Constitution. This 
approach was hinted at in Justice 
Frankfurter’s dissenting opinion 
in the Knauff case (1950), when 
he stated that though the privi- 
lege of entry is one which Con- 


_ gress may grant or withhold, this 


privilege was extended by Con- 


gress in the case’ of war bride ) 


“for the benefit not of the alien 
but of her American husband... 


- Konvitz is impressed by the broad- 


er conception of this argument 
which was originally urged in 4 
statement presented in 1948 by 
the American Jewish Committee 
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and associated organizations to the 
Senate Immigration Sub-Commit- 
tee, This statement called for a 
reconsideration of our immigration 
rocedures from the point of view 
of the interests of American cit- 
zens. It pointed out that “an 
American citizen who imports 
Swiss cheese can invoke the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act and 
even go to a Court of Customs 
Appeals if he is dissatisfied with 
the decisions of the bureaus. But 
if he wants to import the Swiss 
Cheese maker, and set up a local 
industry here and employ native 
Americans in that industry, he is 
told he must swallow whatever 
decision the bureaus make, with- 
out complaining . . . Certainly it 
is not in accord with the Ameri- 
can idea of the proper relation 
between citizens and their public 
servants... Why should not an 
American citizen interested in 
such a case have a right of ap- 
peal... such as we give to Amer- 
ican citizens in almost every other 
field of our national life?” 


Though this line of reasoning 
has great appeal, it is not hard to 
anticipate the response of oppon- 
ents of immigration law reform. 
If the interest of American citi- 
zens is to be the basis for the plea 
for more liberal policies in this 
field, their rebuttal argument is 
likely to be that the interests of 
other American citizens (those 
favoring restriction) deserve to 
be taken into account as well. And 
ultimately, they could argue, does 
not the Congress bespeak the bal- 
ance of the interests of the totality 
of the American citizenry? Hence 
a more cogent line of reasoning 
might be to stress the inconsis- 
tency with American standards of 
justice and fair play of laws which 
give any government officials—in- 
cluding those administering our 
immigration laws—absolute dis- 
cretion to determine the fate of 
human beings unchecked by courts 
of law. 


Some retrogression in the civil 
iberties aspect of our immigra- 
tion, deportation and naturaliza- 
tion policies was perhaps inevitable, 
given the tensions of the hot and 
cold wars and the exposures of 
Communist espionage. However, 
legitimate concern over these dan- 
gers provided a receptive climate 
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for the reawakening historically. 
rooted anti-alien prejudices, One 
of the unfortunate aspects of th 
recent development has been the 
effort to link the security issu 
with the ethnic aspect of the im. 
migration question. Konvitz Cites, 
for example, Justice Departmen 
Statistics giving a breakdown of 
the origins of a selected group of 
about 5,000 of the more militan 
members of the Communist Party, 
These statistics purport to show 
that high percentages of thes 
persons were born in Russia, had 
at least one parent born in Russia, 
or were married to persons of 
Russian stock, or were of stock of 
countries adjacent to Russia o 
married to persons of such stock, 
or were of stock of other foreign 
countries or married to such per 
sons of such stock. The prejudicial 
character of these statistics reveal 
itself in their lumping together of 
(a) aliens with natives of “foreign 
stock,” and (b) persons of “for- 
eign stock” with those “married 
to persons born of foreign stock,” 
and above all, (c) in not compar 
ing these figures with the total of 
over 11,000,000 loyal foreign- 
born persons in the US, or with 
the 35,000,000 loyal persons of 
“foreign-born” stock in the US 


[N Konvirz’s stress on the ethi- 

cal or spiritual point of depar- 
ture, he has produced a legil 
treatise of a different flavor than 
the usual one. He resorts to the 
authority of the Bible—and of th 
philosophers and poets—as readily 
as the average American legil 
scholar resorts to ancient English 
common law. The reiterated bib- 
lical strictures against abuse 0 
the stranger are his authority 
equally with the philosopher Her- 
man Cohen from whom he quote 
the following remarkable insight: 
“This law of shielding the alien 
from all wrong is of vital sigar 
cance to the history of religion 
With it all true religion begins 
The alien was to be protected, n0! 
because he was a member of one! 


. ‘a 
family, clan, religious communlly, 


but because he was a human being 
In the alien, therefore, man dis 
covered the idea of humanity: 
Commenting on this statement 
Konvitz observes that this “is # 
conception of nationality, depent: 
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ent on and in the service of a wider 
humanity, which has never been 
surpassed and has still to be re- 
alized by the peoples of the world.” 
It is refreshing and all too un- 
common to come upon such oases 
of broad vision and humanity in 
the dry terrain of legal excursion. 


At the same time, one wonders 
at the acceptance this form of ar- 
gument is likely to find with the 
average lawyer or Congressman. It 
is to be feared that like the ser- 
mon, the words will be listened 
to for their sound rather than for 
their import. 


What this reviewer misses is a 
more fundamental and theoretical 
discussion of the problems of mi- 
gration and nationality, in gen- 
eral, adequate to serve as frame- 
work for consideration of current 
American policies and statutes in 
this field. Such discussion (resort- 
ing for its data to the past as 
well as the present, and to the 
experience of this and of other 
countries) would consider, among 
other questions, how different so- 
cieties have related to foreigners; 
and the conditions they established 
for ingress and egress, for admis- 
sion to citizenship and for expat- 
riation. It would consider the 
broad question of how much free- 
dom in the fields of movement 
and citizenship is consistent with 
economic organization and plan- 
ning, and in periods of external 
threat (most relevant to our 
time), with national security. It 
would deal with the problem of 
the compatibility of multiple cul- 
tural allegiances. 


Konvitz clearly favors maxi- 
mum freedom and generosity of 
spirit, an open society with liberal 
opportunities for entry and exit. 
His philosophy is eloquently ex- 
pressed in the closing lines of his 
book quoted from a poem by Ed- 
win Markham: 


He drew a circle that shut me 
out— , 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout 

But Love and I had the wit to 
win: 

We drew a circle that took him 
in. 
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This special supplement is under the auspices of the 
Central Committee of the LZOA-Poale Zion and is devoted 
to the discussion of issues and problems that will come before 
its 29th National Convention, which will be held in Philadel- 
phia from Friday evening, June 25th, through Monday, June 
28th, 1954. The March issue of the Jewish Frontier contained 
a working paper prepared for the Program Committee of the 
LZOA Convention Committee on a “Restatement of the 
Principles of Labor Zionism” by C. Bezalel Sherman. The 
following article discusses the practical implications of the 
program. Both represent the personal views of their authors. 
Comments and brief articles on other questions pertaining to 
the Convention are invited and will be printed in subsequent 
issues as space will permit. All communications should be 
addressed to: LZOA, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 








LABOR ZIONISM TODAY 


by Jacob 


AA QUESTION HEARD with increas- 

ing frequency in our ranks in 
recent years, even from long-time 
members of the movement, is: 
What does Labor Zionism offer 
me today? 

In most cases, the questioner is 
not asking for simple informa- 
tion; as likely as not, he is confi- 
dent in his own mind that he 
knows all the answers and his 
query rather implies his own prev- 
iously arrived at pessimistic con- 
clusion coupled with a challenge 
to demonstrate to him the exis- 
tence and validity of a positive 
and meaningful program. 

Nevertheless, this question, 
however intended, cannot be 
brushed aside nor should it be re- 
sented. It represents no breach of 
faith, although every movement, 
as every religion, must be accepted 
as much on faith as by intellec- 
tual agreement. Rather must it be 
taken as but another manifesta- 
tion of the confusion that inevit- 
ably sets in when there arises what 
Basil Willey calls “a disharmony 
between traditional explanations 
and current needs.” That such a 
disharmony, whether real or only 
apparent, exists in our movement, 
cannot be denied. It is reflected 
in the changed quality of our re- 
sponse to the ideas of Labor Zion- 


Katzman 


ism, in the uncertainty of many 
as to precisely what these ideas are 
and what they mean for us today. 

“The experience of every new 
age,” said the Seer of Concord, 
“requires a new confession.” Em- 
erson’s dictum is certainly appli- 
cable to our Labor Zionist move- 
ment in this new age of Jewish 
and general social experience, par- 
ticularly so since in each of its 
twin aspects there have been deep 
and far-reaching changes in recent 
times. 

As far back as some forty years 
ago, Dov Ber Borochov, one of 
the early and most significant 
ideologues of the movement, good- 
humoredly wrote of the difficulties 
of being a Poale Zionist. Then, as 
now, it was not easy to “sell” 
either Zionism or Socialism to the 
Jewish masses, and to do so in 
combination required unusual per- 
spicacity. But while on the sur- 
face these difficulties may seem to 
be of a similar nature, actually 
they were then quite other from 
those which beset us today. And, 
we may add, although it is im- 
possible to measure such things in 
degrees, the difficulties today are 
considerably greater. 

Labor Zionism had a_philoso- 
phical problem then too, but in 
the main it consisted of the task 


of proving the compatibility in , 
single comprehensive ideology of 
nationalism — in our case, Jewish 
nationalism in its Zionist manifes. 
tation—and socialism, then largely 


‘tinged with a nebulous cosmopd. 


itanism. The brilliant studies and 
writings of the Labor Zionist 
theorists in this field represented 
an important and perhaps lasting 
contribution to Socialist thinking 
on the national question. There 
was also the practical problem of 
demonstrating the feasibility of 
action on both fronts, which our 
opponents, particularly in Jewish 
Socialist circles, regarded as mv- 
tually exclusive, and which Labor 
Zionists maintained _ represented 
but two faces of the same coin, 
The correctness of the latter po- 
sition was amply demonstrated in 
the living reality of the pioneering 
labor and cooperative movement 
in Eretz Israel, that laid the 
groundwork for the Jewish State 
and was to form its powerful 


backbone. 


NTIL THE ESTABLISHMENT of 

the State, both the theoretical 
and the practical program were 
in the main satisfying to all Labor 
Zionists, whether in Eretz Israel 
or elsewhere, because they an- 
swered a felt need and provided 
a formula for action in which we 
could be effective. 

That was. obviously so as re- 
gards the Labor Zionists in Eretz 
Israel, because they were living 
their Labor Zionism; they were 
not merely fighting for the Jewish 
Homeland, they were actually lay- 
ing its foundations. But it was 
the case also of the Labor Zionists 
outside of Palestine, and also here 
in America. 

In common with other Zionists, 
and through the instrumentality 
of the World Zionist Organiza 
tion upon which devolved the 
principal responsibility for thi 
enterprise, we were engaged i 
the task of state-building and in 
the political struggle for the ful 
filment of international commit- 
ments. But in addition, as Socidl- 
ists, we carried on within t 
World Zionist Organization the 
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struggle for our program of social 
reconstruction as a concomitant 
of our national rebirth, and for 
the power with which to imple- 
ment it. Had we not achieved a 
position of power within the 
World Zionist Organization, as 
within the yishuv, the character of 
Israel would most likely not have 
been what it is today. 

True, even then there was con- 
siderable self-searching among us 
as to the deeper and more basic 
implications of our Zionism — 
about the relation of Zionism to 
the future of Jewish life in Amer- 
ica and about the challenge of 
slf-realization through halutziut 
—and also about our concrete role 
as Socialists in American life, con- 
cerning which we were becoming 
increasingly troubled. But by and 
large, the great historic drama 
of rescue and upbuilding and 
national renascence in which we 
were engaged in the past twen- 
ty years, overshadowed all else and 
temporarily stilled the small prob- 
ing voices within us. In any event, 
we did not question the essential 
validity of our Zionist concepts, 
and if we were not entirely secure 
in our Socialist expression here, we 
at least believed firmly in our di- 
rect relationship to the Socialist 
task in Palestine. 

These certainties have been 
shaken by the emergence of the 
State of Israel. Obviously, as 
American citizens we cannot en- 
joy the prerogatives or claim the 
same relationship to the State as we 
did when the whole Zionist move- 
ment regarded itself and func- 
tioned as “the state underway.” 
Nor are the existence of the State, 
its security, its development, the 
way in which it builds its internal 
life and molds its society any 
longer as dependent, (certainly 
not in the same way) on the Zion- 
ist movement outside of Israel as 
they were before it achieved its 
sovereignty. Help is needed, of 
course, and to a greater degree 
than before, but there are those 
who question whether in this re- 
gard the Zionist movement still 
has any unique role to fill. Fund 
taising, public relations work, 
sympathy and even love for Israel 
ae no longer the distinguishing 

racteristics of Zionists, they 
maintain, because these are today 


common to almost every Jew. The 
only unique task the Zionist move- 
ment can still perform, they hold, 
is to impose upon its members the 
personal duty to immigrate to 
Israel. 


ERSONAL aliya is unquestionably 

a fundamental article of the 
Zionist and especially of Labor 
Zionist faith. Our Zionist vision 
was not only of the redemption 
of the Jewish people, but of our 
own redemptive self-fulfilment. 
Our Labor Zionist dream was not 
only of the creation of a new 
society in the Jewish land but of 
our own personal participation in 
the process. 

The achievement of the State 
and the acquisition by it of the 
opportunity, the power, the means 
and the vehicles for the creation 
within its confines of a total Jew- 
ish and socially equitable life-pat- 
tern—the only place where Jews 
can do so fully as such—infuses 
this basic tenet of Labor Zionism 
with an enhanced significance, a 
stronger motivation and a greater 
immediacy. 

For all those who seek in Labor 
Zionism the maximal answer to 
their needs as Jews and as Socialists 
or liberals, it therefore provides 
a clear course: aliya to Israel and 
participation in the revolutionary 
constructivism (to borrow a 
phrase from Berl Katzenelson) of 
its dominant labor movement. 

But here we encounter an in- 
escapable reality: not all Labor 
Zionists, not even those who are 
deeply imbued with the ideals of 
Labor Zionism and logically and 
emotionally accept its maximal 
implications, can or will bring 
themselves to fulfill the supreme 
commitment. Aside from the fact 
that in every idealistic movement 
there exists an inevitable discrep- 
ancy between the idea of the mes- 
sage and the fallibility of the per- 
formance, we are in this case deal- 
ing with a matter of the utmost 
complication and delicacy. 

Many factors enter into the 
picture — the personal factors of 
age, health, family situation, eco- 
nomic commitment, financial cir- 
cumstances, attachment to this 
country, as well as the normal 
human reluctance to uproot one’s 
self and one’s family, to sever es- 
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tablished ties and to hazard the 
risks of adjustment to new and by 
no means easy conditions. All of 
these operated as a brake on aliya, 
even among Zionists living under 
the miserable conditions of perse- 
cution and economic and political 
disenfranchisement in European 
countries before the War. For the 
most devoted Labor Zionist even, 
living in the benevolent American 
society, to overcome them requires 
an unusual degree of awareness, 
inner compulsion and mental 
readiness. 

In the face of this, no one has 
the right to sit in moral judgment 
over his fellow. What is required 
is that we understand the diffi- 
culty of the task, that we engage 
in the necessary educative, and 
primarily self-educative, processes 
towards it, that we create the nec- 
essary “climate” for it and a vari- 
ety of facilities to assist our hav- 
erim in its ultimate consummation. 
This the Labor Zionist movement 
is doing and must find the ways 
to do in increasing measure. 


N THE OTHER HAND, our La- 

bor Zionist task does not begin 
and end only with the promotion 
of aliya, central though this is in 
our program. 

We still have the obvious duty 
of rendering to Israel and to its 
labor movement the material and 
political assistance they so urgently 
need for their development and se- 
curity, indeed, more so today, be- 
cause the degree of that develop- 
ment and the directions it will take 
are largely within the hands of 
the yishuv itself conditioned by 
the measure of support provided 
by world Jewry. 

Now, the giving and raising of 
funds for Israel, in whatever form, 
is not just a practical necessity 
and the fulfilment of a moral ob- 
ligation. It represents also a direct 
identification between us and the 
Jewish national center. For the 
Zionist it was always charged with 
deep emotional and spiritual over- 
tones. For us, Labor Zionists, it 
has an additional significance. We 
desire to see not just the develop- 
ment of a State, but of a particular 
kind of society within that State. 
Our objective is the development 
of the State as a Cooperative Com- 
monwealth. Our fund-raising for 


its labor and cooperative sector 
is, therefore, in direct pursuit of 
that objective. But so also is the 
other fund-raising we do, for the 
UJA, the JNF and Government 
of Israel Bonds. These are na- 
tional funds; their proceeds and 
benefits accrue to the whole peo- 
ple of Israel; they are employed 
in the national enterprise, the 
foundation of the kind of Israel 
we wish to see emerge. They must 
therefore command a singular at- 
titude and devotion on the part 
of Labor Zionists, an attitude and 
devotion rooted in ideology, in 
addition to the general sentiments 
which are also shared by others. 

But over and above all else, we 
must understand that our Zionisir 
was not just a movement for the 
establishment of the Jewish State, 
nor is it confined merely to our 
relationship to it and to the work 
we do on its behalf. In its broader 
aspects, it is the -purpose of 
Zionism to secure, besides the 
physical survival and national re- 
generation of the Jewish people, 
also its cultural and spiritual sur- 
vival. 

What the State provides in that 
regard, both as an instrument and 
as an opportunity, is self-evident. 
We are faced, however, also with 
enormous task of arresting the dis- 
integrative processes of assimila- 
tion, of the atrophying of the 
sense of Jewish identification and 
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of the vital elements of Jewish 
living, which today threaten Jew- 
ish survival outside of the State 
as gravely as did the physical 
dangers to which our people was 
exposed in the past. To strengthen 
Jewish consciousness, the appre- 
ciation of Jewish values, the con- 
tent of our life as Jews, an aware- 
ness of Jewish peoplehood and of 
the interrelationship of the Jew- 
ish communities, especially with 
Israel—in short, all that makes the 
Jewish content of our lives richer 
and more meaningful and assures 
its ability to survive — this is 
equally a part of our Zionist task, 
important per se as much as for 
the direct bearing that it has on 
the future of Israel. 


This task, too, requires the ut- 
most personal commitment. For 
this is certain: without aliya and 
without intense application to 
these broader aspects of Zionism, 
our Zionism is but an empty shell. 


Jewish education, and in the 
first instance the Jewish education 
of our own children; the further- 
ance of Jewish cultural life in all 
its manifestations, and in the first 
instance, Our own immersion in 
it; the creation of a Jewish en- 
vironment, and first of all in our 
own homes and in our own com- 
munities; the building of Jewish 
institutions and the democratic 
instruments of our communal life 
here—these are the foremost du- 
ties of a Zionist and Labor Zion- 
ist today. They were always a 
significant part of the Labor Zion- 
ist program, even though in the 
past three decades they unfortun- 
ately receded somewhat into the 
background due to the fact that 
our main effort had to be concen- 
trated on meeting the unprece- 
dented needs arising out of the 
sequence of catastrophies and na- 
tional rebirth. In this respect our 
Zionism not only has not outlived 
its purpose, but only now stands 
on the threshhold of beginning to 
perform these vital tasks for which 
a great measure of halutziut is also 


needed. 


IMILARLY, our socialism, too, 
cannot be confined merely to 
its applicability to the new society 
that is being created in Israel. If 
we believe that it provides a neces- 
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sary and socially desirable program 
there, and if we are proud to be 
associated with its magnificent 
achievements in Israel, then we 
must ask ourselves why it can- 
not be applied equally to the so- 
ciety of which we are a part here. 
Of course, allowances have to be 
made for the differences between 
the two in circumstances and pos- 
sibilities. But fundamentally the 
root-problems of the social order 
are the same and we must seek 
thier solution in the same direc- 
tion. 


Our socialism is not a doctrin- 
aire philosophy. We subscribe to 
no fixed, dogmatic system, and 
within the movement, here and 
in Israel, there is a variety of 
viewpoints and definitions. But 
essentially the emphasis is on the 
ethical basis of our ideal more than 
on its material and political as- 
pects, although the vital impor- 
tance of these is not overlooked. 
To enhance the moral stature of 
Man, to remove the debasing ef- 
fects of exploitation and the evils 
of oppression, to enlarge human 


freedom, eliminate war and extend. 


the full benefits of democracy and 
economic opportunity to all — 
these are the fundamentals of our 
socialist credo. Its spiritual sources 
are to be found in the teachings 
of the prophets and sages of Israel, 
while at the same time our intel- 
lectual doors are open to all sig- 
nificant current thought. 


Obviously, this is not a program 
for workers only, as some among 
us erroneously believe, although 
the worker undoubtedly has a 
singular stake in its realization. It 
is a program of universal appli- 
cability and for all who are ser- 
iously concerned with the shape 
of human affairs. Admittedly, it 
is relatively easier for our fellow 
Labor Zionists to implement it in 
a newly-developing society like 
Israel’s, where the symbiosis of 
Socialism-Zionism is a conjunctive 
one, than it is to do so here. But 
as Americans who are Jews and 
Labor Zionists it is incumbent 
upon us to draw on the ethical 
and socio-ideological principles in 
which we believe for guidance in 
the fulfilment of our responsibil- 
ities for the best interests of this 
country. 
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If we understand and genuinely 
believe in the principles of Labor 
Zionism, we will not be deterred 
by the fact that socialism is an un- 
popular philosophy in this coun- 
try, that the word itself is held 
in anathema by some, or that the 
Socialist movement here is so weak 
and ineffectual as to be practically 
non-existent. Rather will we re- 
assert that we are a Socialist move- 
ment and to the limits of our 
strength and ability we will work, 
together with all the democratic 
and liberal forces who strive as 
we do for the construction of a 
society that provides men with the 
conditions in which they may live 
out their lives in freedom and fel- 
lowship, in the full creative use 
of their possessions and abilities, 
and in the full enjoyment of its 
cultural and spiritual resources. In 
this task, too, the Labor Zionist 
will have the sense of purposive- 
ness to the degree of his personal 
commitment. 


The redefinition and reinterpre- 
tion of Labor Zionism and the en- 
deavor to translate its ideas into 
a dynamic program of action to 
meet the needs of our contempor- 
ary situation, which we have here 
attempted only sketchily, is an 
ongoing process. It will occupy a 
prominent place in the proceedings 
of the forthcoming National Con- 
vention, which will usher in the 
Fiftieth Jubilee Year of the move- 
ment in America. It poses an in- 
tellectual challenge to all Labor 
Zionists who seek in the movement 
a way of life leading to the reali- 
zation of their fullest capacities as 
Jews and as socially-alert Ameri- 
cans. 


In the Movement 


According to a report prepared 
by David Breslau, Director of the 
Labor Zionist Commission on 
Youth and Chalutziut (CHAY), 
989 members of the Labor Zion- 
ist Movement in America and their 
children have gone to Israel for 
permanent settlement since the 
end of the war. However, he 
points out, this does not include 
members of the movement who 
have gone to Israel through 
PATWA nor, in general, is the 
record complete. In his estima- 
tion, many more members went 
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without registering that fact with 
the movement. More than two- 
thirds of the olim were mem- 
bers of Habonim. In addition, 
more than 200 Habonim have par- 
ticipated in the three Youth 
Workshops in Israel. 
+ + % 

During the fiscal year 1952-53, 
the organizations of the Labor 
Zionist Movement affiliated with 
the Labor Department raised a 
total of $368,729 for the Jewish 
National Fund, according to Jacob 
Lemberger, its newly elected Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. Of this income, 
the following sums have been 
assigned for the several projects 
initiated by the Department: Yaar 
Hagiborim, $76,479. (previous al- 
locations $304,760.) ; Pioneer Wo- 
men Forest, $59, 201. (previous 
allocations $363,931.); Pioneer 
Women Colony, $16,213. (prev- 
ious allocations, $461,572.) ; Nach- 
lat Professor Hayim Fineman, 
$18,580.; Poale Zion Forest, 
$3,111. (previous allocations 
$25,953.). Besides the above-men- 
tioned projects, over $20,000. ad- 
ditional was raised for Nachlat 
Negev, which brings the total for 
this project to over $550,000. 

The Department is now engaged 
in the President Ben Zvi Project 
for the reclamation of the area 
around Modin, the birthplace of 
the Maccabean heroes, the build- 
ing of a road from there to Ben 
Shemen, and a largescale affore- 
station program on both sides of 
the road. 

+ + % 

On the first anniversary of the 
death of Hayim Greenberg, dis- 
tinguished teacher and leader of 
the Labor Zionist Movement and 
late editor of the Jewish Frontier 
and Yiddisher Kemfer, memorial 
meetings are scheduled during the 
month of April in all parts of the 
country. A large memorial meet- 
ing was arranged in New York 
City for Sunday evening, April 
4th, with the participation of Am- 
bassador Abba S. Eban, Zalman 
Shazar of Israel, Director of the 
Cultural Department of the Jew- 
ish Agency, and Dr. James G. 
Heller, President of the LZOA. 

% * * 

Eliezer Whartman, writer and 
former editor of. the Israel Digest, 
was last month appointed as Edu- 


cational Director of the LZOA. 
A graduate of Temple University 
and Gratz College in Philadelphia, 
he lived in Israel from 1946 to 
1951, where he was a student at 
the Hebrew University, fighter in 
the Z’va Haganah on the Jerusa- 
lem front, one of the organizers 
of the Machal Resettlement Office, 
teacher in a Jerusalem high school, 
and member of the staff of Kol 
Zion Lagolah. 
* + + 

The Labor Council of the 
United Jewish Appeal, under the 
direction of Chaver Z. Baumgold, 
has arranged a large conference 
and luncheon in New York City 
for Sunday, April 11th, featuring 
an address by Chaver Zalman 
Shazar of Israel. Every branch 
of the New York movement will 
have five representatives at the 
conference. 

A West Coast Regional Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the 
Labor Council, is scheduled in Los 
Angeles for Saturday night and 
Sunday, May Ist and 2nd. The 
opening session will hear an ad- 
dress by Yosef Saphir, Israel’s Min- 
ister of Communications. The 
Sunday morning business meeting 
will conclude with a luncheon. 
Officers for the campaign in Los 
Angeles are: Yosef Miller, Chair- 
man; Moe Kogan, Chairman of 
the Labor Zionist Council of Los 
Angeles; and Dr. Otto Schirn, 
Secretary. 

* * + 

The Central Committee noted 
with deep sorrow the passing on 
March 12th of its former member, 
Isidore Stoller, a veteran leader 
of the movement in Philadelphia 
and, on March 10th, of Chaver 
Itzhak Barzilai (Ike Eisenberg), 
former leader of the younger ele- 
ments of the organization in 
Rochester and a founder and 
member of Kfar Blum in Israel. 
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